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Letter  from  the  Dean  of  the  College 


Dear  Student: 
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The  University  Studies  Program  is  the 
heart  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  at 
Brandeis.  Its  courses  will  acquaint  you 
with  the  forces  that  shaped  the 
civilization,  culture  and  society  of  our 
own  time;  introduce  you  to  the  great 
works  of  art,  music  and  drama  that  are 
central  to  our  cultural  heritage;  allow 
you  insight  into  human  behavior, 
human  institutions  and  the 
organization  of  society;  and  prepare 
you  to  make  rational  judgments  about 
complex  issues  that  require  an 
understanding  of  the  natural  world. 

Regardless  of  your  special  field  of 
concentration,  the  University  Studies 
Program  will  offer  you  experience  with 
significant  ideas,  methods  and  forms  of 
learning  encompassed  by  the  liberal 
arts.  In  the  freshman  year  you 
encounter  some  of  the  major  texts  and 
ideas  of  Western  civilization  in  the 
Humanities  component  of  University 
Studies.  You  will  then  be  ready  to  enter 
complementary  courses  in  the  schools 
of  Creative  Arts,  Social  Sciences,  and 
Science  and  Mathematics. 


The  Requirements 


The  Courses 

This  booklet  presents  the  many  courses 
from  which  you  may  choose  and . 
answers  questions  you  may  have  about 
timing,  exemptions  and  course 
sequences.  From  the  detailed 
description  of  each  you  will  see  that 
some  courses  introduce  you  to  the 
substance  and  methods  of  a  particular 
discipline,  while  others  provide  a  broad 
overview  of  a  topic  or  an  entire  field. 
Some  are  historical  surveys;  a  few 
examine  a  specific  epoch  or  theme  in 
detail. 

If  you  have  further  questions  ask  the 
instructors  who  teach  these  courses  or 
contact  us  in  the  Dean  of  the  College 
Office. 

I  am  proud  of  the  offerings  in  our 
University  Studies  Program.  They 
represent  the  rich  world  of  the  spirit 
that  is  Brandeis.  Welcome  to  the 
adventure! 


Attila  O.  Klein 
Dean  of  the  College 
Professor  of  Biology 


Two  semester  courses  in  the 
Humanities  Program 

Two  semester  courses  in  the  Creative 
Arts  Program 

Two  semester  courses  in  the  Science 
and  Mathematics  Program 


Two  semester  courses  in  the  Social 
Science  Program 

One  semester  course  in  the  History 
Program 


University  Studies 
in  Creative  Arts 
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University  Studies  in  the  Creative  Arts 


The  School  of  Creative  Arts  includes 
the  departments  of  Fine  Arts,  Music 
and  Theater  Arts.  Since  the  founding  of 
the  University,  the  creative  arts  have 
been  an  integral  component  in  the 
general  education  of  the  Brandeis 
undergraduate. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  faculty 
there  has  evolved  a  tradition  of  visiting 
scholars  and  artists,  who  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the 
development  of  the  school's  unique 
program  in  the  arts. 

The  curriculum  of  each  department  is 
divided  between  the  scholarly  study  of 
the  history  and  theory  of  art,  music  and 
theater  and  the  active  experience  of  the 
creative  enterprise.  The  University's 
art  studios,  workshops,  theaters  and 
dance  and  recital  halls  present  students 
the  necessary  environment  for  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  the  acquisition  of 
technical  and  creative  skills. 

Another  resource  at  the  disposal  of 
students  of  the  creative  arts  is  the 
sustained  program  of  concerts, 
exhibitions  and  theatrical  productions 
presented  under  the  aegis  of  each 
department.  A  schedule  of  these 
programs  has  been  included  in  this 
booklet  to  emphasize  their  importance 
and  relevance  to  formal  course  work — 
in  addition  to  the  pleasure  they  offer. 

The  location  of  Brandeis  offers 
interested  students  the  opportunity  to 
visit  a  wide  range  of  museums,  art 
galleries  and  performance  centers,  both 
in  the  City  of  Boston  and  at  our  sister 
institutions  throughout  the  area.  This 
uncommon  opportunity  to  experience 
the  creative  process  in  its  widest 
variety  can  only  serve  to  sharpen  the 
critical  faculties  and  senses. 


The  Purpose  of  the  Creative  Arts 
Program 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  program 
of  University  Studies  offered  by  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts  is  the  study  of 
human  creativity.  Especially  in  this 
time  of  expanded  oral  and  visual 
communication  it  is  necessary  for  the 
educated  person  to  develop  a  sensitivity 
for  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The  opportunity 
to  explore  the  visual,  verbal  and  tonal 
experiences  from  antiquity  to  the 
present  will  enhance  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  creative  process 
and  expand  his/her  awareness  of  the 
cultural  heritage  of  civilization. 

The  courses  in  each  department 
designated  as  University  Studies 
represent  a  variety  of  broad 
introductory  approaches  to  the  study  of 
humanistic  and  cultural  experience. 
Some  courses  are  structured 
chronologically,  tracing  the  panorama 
of  changing  values  in  attitudes  and 
tastes.  Others  focus  more  specifically 
on  a  particular  period  or  movement 
and  study  their  ever  widening  ripples  of 
influence  and  significance.  A  third 
variant  offered  by  each  department 
involves  the  student  in  the  actual 
performance  or  practice  of  the  creative 
arts. 


What  is  the  Requirement? 

The  new  program  in  University  Studies 
replaces  the  old  creative  arts 
distribution  requirements  with  a  more 
focused  selection  of  courses.  Each  of  the 
three  departments  has  designated  a 
number  of  introductory-level  courses 
specifically  designed  to  offer  the 
undergraduate  a  personal  experience  in 
the  creative  arts. 


Of  the  more  than  twenty-five  courses 
provided  under  the  new  program,  many 
are  historical  surveys  and  were 
developed  to  provide  the  student  with 
an  introduction  to  civilization's 
creative  achievements.  Because  the 
offerings  in  the  three  departments 
include  not  only  academic  subject 
matter  but  also  experiential  and 
practical  courses,  University  Studies  in 
the  Creative  Arts  also  includes  this 
aspect  of  our  curriculum.  In  each 
department  certain  "hands-on"  courses 
have  been  designated  as  fulfilling  the 
requirement. 


The  requirement  is  two  semester 
courses  in  the  University  Studies 
Program  in  the  Creative  Arts.  All 
undergraduates  seeking  to  satisfy  a 
portion  of  the  creative  arts 
requirement  during  academic  year 
1984—85  must  select  from  the  courses 
described  in  this  booklet.  Students  who 
have  already  satisfied  some  portion  of 
the  requirement  by  a  course  now 
disallowed  will  not  be  injured  by  this 
change. 


Courses  in  the  University  Studies 
Program  in  the  Creative  Arts 


UFA  la 


Elements  of  Design  in  Art 


Sec.  1  Mr.  Campbell         Fall 
Sec.  2  Mr.  Campbell         Fall 


Sec.  3  Mr.  Markman 


Fall 


UFA  12a 

Survey  of  Asian  Art 

Mr.  Maeda 

Fall 

UFA  17a 

Spaces  and  Images  of  Worship  in 
the  Ancient  and  Medieval  Worlds 

Ms.  Loeffler  and 
Mr.  Gaehde 

Fall 

UFA  18bR 

Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Art  II:  From  the  Renaissance  to 
the  Modern  Age 

Mr.  Bernstein 

Fall 

UFA  36a 

An  Introduction  to  Baroque  and 
Rococo  Art 

Ms.  Nissman 

Fall 

UFA  70a 

History  of  Modern  Art 

Ms.  Scott 

Fall 

UFA  lb 


Elements  of  Design  in  Art 


Sec.  1  Mr.  Campbell         Spring 
Sec.  2  Mr.  Campbell  Spring 

Sec.  3  Mr.  Markman         Spring 


UFA  18b  Introduction  to  the  History  of 

Art  II:  From  the  Renaissance  to 
the  Modern  Age 


Mr.  Borgo 


Spring 


UFA  21b 


Survey  of  Western  Architecture  Mr.  Bernstein 


Spring 


UFA  23b 

The  Art  of  Antiquity 

Ms.  Loeffler 

Spring 

UFA  44b 

Man  and  World  in  Medieval 
Imagery 

Mr.  Gaehde 

Spring 

UFA  72aR 

History  of  Modern  Sculpture 

Ms.  Scott 

Spring 

UMUS  la 

Introduction  to  Music 

Sec.  1  Mr.  Child 

Fall 

Sec.  2  Staff 

Fall 

UMUS  5a 

Fundamentals  of  Music,  Part  I 

Staff 

Fall 

UMUS  8a 

Instrumental  Music 

Mr.  Titcomb 

Fall 

UMUS  42a 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Mr.  Chafe 

Fall 

UMUS  61  & 
62c 

Theory  I  and  Theory  Lab  I 

Staff 

Fall& 

Spring 

UMUS  laR 

Introduction  to  Music 

Mr.  Keiler 

Spring 

UMUS  5b 

Fundamentals  of  Music,  Part  II 

Mr.  Nowacki 

Spring 

UMUS  7aR 

Music  with  Words 

Staff 

Spring 

UMUS  45aR 

Beethoven 

Mr.  Titcomb 

Spring 

UTHA  la 

Introduction  to  the  History  and 
Literature  of  the  Theater,  Part  I 

Mr.  Clay 

Fall 

UTHA  2c 

Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  of  the  Theatre  I 

Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Moore, 
and  Staff 

Fall&. 
Spring 

UTHA  72a 

Romanticism,  Realism,  and 
Modernism  I 

Mr.  Halpern 

Fall 

UTHA  lb 

Introduction  to  the  History  and 
Literature  of  the  Theater 

Mr.  Clay 

Spring 

UTHA  72b 

Romanticism,  Realism  and 
Modernism  II 

Mr.  Halpern 

Spring 

UTHA  83b 


Patterns  of  Action:  The  Functions 
of  Form  in  Western  Drama 


Mr.  Jones 


Spring 


UFA  la 
UFA  lb 
Elements  of  Design  in  Art 

Sec.  1  &  2,  Mr.  Campbell 
Sec.  3,  Mr.  Markman 


Fall  1984, 
Spring  1985 
Sec.  1, 
Block  III/V: 
MW9-11 
Sec.  2, 
Block  X/XH: 
MW1-3 


Fall  1984, 
Spring  1985 
Sec.  3, 
Block  III/V: 
MW9-11 


In  art,  the  whole  is  very  much  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  parts;  artistic 
efficacy  is  not  determined  by  one 
element  in  isolation.  The  Elements  of 
Design  in  Art  as  a  course,  in  all  its 
facets,  promotes  an  understanding  and 
practice  of  visual  thinking  through  a 
practical  studio  experience.  The 
intention  of  the  course  is  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  potential  of  the  visual 
language,  as  a  way  of  thinking  and 
expressing  ideas.  The  course  and  the 
subject  is  heuristic  in  nature. 
Conceptual  and  perceptual  issues  of 
design  will  be  investigated  and 
experienced  through  a  wide  range  of 
materials  and  approaches.  An 
individual  level  of  visual  expression 
will  be  encouraged  and  no  previous  art 
experience  is  required  for  this  course. 


UFA  la,  Sections  1  and  2 
Theoretical  and  visual  study  of  the 
meaning  in  pictorial  form. 

UFA  lb,  Section  1 

Color 

An  extension  of  UFA  la.  A  deeper 

exploration  of  color  as  subject  and 

content,  including  theory  and  practice. 

UFA  lb,  Section  2 

Drawing  in  Design 

An  exploration  of  form  and  space  in 

design,  an  extension  of  UFA  la. 

UFA  la  and  lb,  Section  3 
A  course  in  three-dimensional  design. 
The  class  will  utilize  a  variety  of 
materials  and  techniques  to  explore 
sculptural  and  architectural  aspects  of 
form,  space  and  composition. 


UFA  12a 

Survey  of  Asian  Art 

Mr.  Maeda 


Fall  1984 
Block  VI: 
T10THF  11 


This  course  surveys  Asian  art  through 
the  study  of  selected  monuments  and 
the  work  of  major  artists  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  While  the 
distinctiveness  and  originality  of  the  art 
of  each  culture  is  stressed,  themes 
common  to  all  three  areas,  such  as 
Buddhist  art,  will  be  examined.  The 
course  includes  the  study  of  the  great 


tradition  of  landscape  painting  in 
China,  as  well  as  discussion  of  Yamato-e 
painting  and  Japanese  prints  in  order  to 
demonstrate  what  is  unique  about 
Japanese  art. 


UFA  17a  Fall  1984 

Spaces  and  Images  of  Worship  in  the  Block  X: 

Ancient  and  Medieval  Worlds  M  W  TH  1 

Mr.  Gaehde  and  Ms.  Loeffler 


Pyramids,  sanctuaries  and  cathedrals 
and  the  visual  arts  they  encompassed 
have  survived  as  potent  paradigms  of 
Western  civilization  to  this  day  while 
the  religious,  social  and  historical 
circumstances  of  their  creation  have 
faded  from  modern  consciousness. 

In  this  course,  selected  works  of 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
made  over  a  span  of  nearly  four  and  a 
half  millenia  will  be  examined  in  the 
context  of  the  concerns  of  their  times 
and  for  their  own  intrinsic  value  as 
works  of  art. 


In  the  first  part  of  the  course,  major 
monuments  of  ancient  art  will  be 
discussed  as  visual  documents  of  early 
civilizations  and,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  classical  art  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  representatives  of  achievements 
which  established  many  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  later  Western  civilization.  The 
second  part  will  deal  with  the  changes 
in  thought  and  form  brought  on  by  the 
advent  and  success  of  Christianity. 


UFA  18bR,  Mr.  Bernstein  Fall  1984  Spring  1985 

UFA  18b,  Mr.  Borgo  Block  III:  Block  X: 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art  II:  M  W  F  9  M  W  F  1 

From  the  Renaissance  to  the  Modern 

Age 


This  course  chronologically  surveys 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Works  of  art  are  viewed  and 
discussed  in  relation  to  each  other  and 
in  their  social  and  historical  context  in 
an  effort  to  understand  them  fully.  Art, 
like  literature,  is  a  form  of  communi- 
cation that  reveals  the  religious 
beliefs,  moral  lessons,  Utopian  ideals, 
and  aesthetic  ideas  of  other  times 
and  places.  As  we  move  from  century 
to  century,  we  will  ask:  What  is  art? 
What  distinguishes  art  from  craft? 


Why  were  works  of  art  created?  What 
purpose  do  they  serve?  Who  created 
them?  These  questions  lead  to  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  mystery  of  human 
creativity  and  of  human  nature  in 
general. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  sixty  and 
students  are  strongly  advised  to  enroll 
in  their  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 
The  signature  of  the  instructor  is 
required  on  the  course  enrollment 
card. 


UFA  36a 

An  Introduction  to  Baroque 

and  Rococo  Ait 

Ms.  Nissman 


Fall  1984 
Block  IV: 
TTH9F  10 


This  course  is  a  survey  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  England,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany  and  Austria. 
Seventeenth-century  masters  such  as 
Bernini,  Velasquez,  Rubens,  and 
Rembrandt  will  be  studied  within  their 
social  and  historical  framework. 
Artists  flourish  in  this  era  of  the  great 


patronage  of  the  church,  kings,  and  the 
rising  bourgeoisie.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  Tiepolo,  Watteau,  David, 
Hogarth,  and  others  reveal  a 
kaleidoscope  of  styles.  A  taste  for 
sensuality  and  capriciousness 
eventually  gives  way  to  a  preference  for 
a  sober  and  didactic  style  in  the  wake  of 
the  Revolutionary  period. 


UFA  70a 

History  of  Modern  Art 

Ms.  Scott 


Fall  1984 
Block  IX: 
Tll-1  TH12 


This  course  focuses  on  painting  and 
sculpture  from  the  American  and 
French  revolutions  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  to  contemporary 
times.  The  topics  to  be  covered  will 
include  the  great  tradition  of  French 
painting  in  the  nineteenth  century: 
David,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Courbet, 
Manet,  Degas,  Monet,  Seurat,  Cezanne, 
Gauguin.  These  mainstream 
developments  will  also  be  balanced 
with  international  movements  of 
interest  as,  for  example,  the  importance 
of  landscape  painting  outside  France 
(Constable,  Turner,  CD.  Friedrich)  or 
late  nineteenth-century  expressionism 
(Van  Gogh,  Munch,  Hodler). 
Developments  toward  abstraction  in 
twentieth  century  art  will  be 
considered  step  by  step  and  Picasso  will 
receive  particularly  thorough  analysis. 


The  artists  and  their  work  will  be  the 
primary  concern,  though  all  will  be 
studied  in  the  context  of  the  historical 
framework.  The  material  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  with  no  previous 
experience  the  exposure  to  a  range  of 
artistic  sensibilities  and  expressions, 
the  vocabulary  with  which  to  formulate 
those  distinctions,  and  a  broader  base 
from  which  to  understand  parallels  in 
other  fields,  such  as  religion,  history, 
politics  or  literature. 
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UFA  21b 

Survey  of  Western  Architecture 

Mr.  Bernstein 


Spring  1985 
Block  III: 
MWF9 


This  course  is  a  broad,  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  architecture.  It  is 
designed  to  introduce  the 
undergraduate  student  to  the 
architectural  heritage  of  the  West  by 
tracing  the  historical  development  of 
building  practice  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  present.  The  introductory 
lectures  will  establish  a  common 
vocabulary  for  the  study  of  architecture 
and  develop  definitions  for  systems  of 
structure,  as  well  as  the  basic  elements 
of  design. 


Although  architecture  is  by  definition 
the  enclosure  of  significant  space,  the 
built  environment  has  historically 
reflected  the  aesthetic  values  of  society. 
The  study  of  the  changing  styles  in 
architecture  represents  a  three 
dimensional  documentation  of  both 
functional  needs  and  aesthetic 
aspirations  of  Western  civilization. 


UFA  23b 

The  Art  of  Antiquity 

Ms.  Loeffler 


Spring  1985 
Block  X: 
MWTH1 


The  artistic  achievements  of  ancient 
civilizations  are  compelling  reminders 
of  their  major  concerns  because,  in 
antiquity,  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  were  central,  not  tangential,  to 
the  civilizations  which  produced  them. 
Profound  expressions  of  religious  and 
political  convictions,  the  works  to  be 
studied  in  this  course  represent  their 
societal  contexts  so  clearly  that  in 
many  cases  they  have  become  symbols 
for  those  contexts — the  pyramids  at 
Giza,  the  Parthenon  in  Athens,  the 
Colosseum  of  Rome.  In  addition,  these 
are  works  of  creative  personalities 
whose  primary  goals  were  to  satisfy 
particular  needs  of  their  cultures;  in 
doing  so  successfully,  they  have 


encapsulated  not  only  their  own  times 
in  permanent  form  but  also  have 
contributed  lasting  and  often  seminal 
artistic  statements  that  continue  to 
affect  Western  civilization. 

UFA  23b  is  a  survey  course  covering 
some  three  and  a  half  millenia  of  the 
history  of  art  in  Egypt,  the  Aegean 
world  (Crete  and  Mycenae),  Greece  and 
Rome,  with  introductory  material  on 
prehistoric  art  and  that  of  the  Near 
East. 
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UFA  44b  Spring  1985 

Man  and  World  in  Medieval  Imagery  Block  V: 

Mr.  Gaehde  M  W  TH  10 


The  Middle  Ages  have  been  called  an 
epoch  of  faith  and  it  is  generally 
thought  that  Christian  faith  and 
doctrine  have  left  their  imprint  upon 
all  aspects  of  medieval  life — social, 
moral,  intellectual  and  artistic.  The 
course  intends  to  re-examine  this 
precept  and  to  explore  the  relationship 
between  the  realm  of  thought  and  the 
domain  of  form  through  the  study  of 
selected  works  of  medieval  art  seen 
against  contemporary  concerns 
whether  they  were  metaphysical, 
rooted  in  political  conditions  and 
theories  or  popular  movements  and 
attitudes.  At  the  core  of  the  discussions 
will  be  changing  beliefs  about  the 
nature  of  the  God-created  universe  and 
man's  place  in  and  beyond  it.  These 
beliefs  will  be  juxtaposed  to  evolving 
patterns  in  Christian  painting  and 
sculpture  from  their  beginnings  in  the 
third  century  to  the  late  Gothic  age  of 
the  fifteenth. 


Christianity.  Themes  discussed  will 
include:  the  image  as  sign  in  early 
Christian  art;  the  art  of  the  Christian 
state;  the  icon  in  Byzantine  worship; 
nature  and  faith  in  Anglo-Irish  art;  the 
Carolingian  revival  and  its 
interpretation  of  Late  Antique  science, 
letters  and  art;  political  theology, 
biblical  imagery  and  the  transcendental 
in  the  art  of  the  Ottoman  empire; 
visions  of  the  end  of  time  in  Spanish 
Apocalypse  manuscripts;  beasts, 
demons,  saints,  relics,  miracles,  Last 
Judgement  and  salvation  in 
Romanesque  art  and  this  period's 
encyclopedic  and  schematic  view  of  the 
world;  the  scholastic  synthesis  of 
science,  philosophy  and  faith  in  the  art 
of  the  Gothic  cathedral;  the  separation 
of  philosophy  and  theology  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  individual  faith — the  art  of 
the  courts  and  the  rising  middle  classes 
at  the  waning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Introductory  lectures  deal  with  the 
individual  and  the  ideal  in  Greek  and 
Roman  portraiture,  representations  of 
afterlife,  and  concepts  of  the  Roman 
state  expressed  in  art  to  provide  a 
background  for  the  transformations 
brought  on  by  the  advent  of 
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UFA  72aR 

History  of  Modern  Sculpture 

Ms.  Scott 


Spring  1985 
Block  XI: 
T  1  TH  F  2 


This  course  isolates  one  form  of  artistic 
expression — that  of  statuary,  sculpture, 
or  structure — in  an  attempt  to 
understand  this  art  form's  original 
religious  or  magic  hold  over  the  human 
mind  and  the  continuing  evolution  of 
its  role  in  modern  society.  Introductory 
lectures  provide  the  background  for  an 
understanding  of  the  various  functions 
of  sculptural  objects  through  the  ages 
and  in  disparate  cultures.  Technical 
issues  unique  to  sculpture  (the  lost- wax 
technique  of  bronze  casting,  for 
example,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
bozzetto  or  plaster  original  and  the  use 
of  the  pointing  machine)  are  then 
discussed.  For  these  topics  we  survey 
especially  the  important  legacy  of 
Michelangelo  and  Bernini,  whose 
technical  skills  are  embodied  in 


brilliant  aesthetic  achievements  crucial 
to  subsequent  developments.  The  topics 
then  focus  on  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  and  include:  the 
neo-classical  Canova;  Rodin;  sculpture/ 
painters  such  as  Picasso  and  Matisse; 
the  geometric  purity  of  Brancusi  in  the 
twentieth  century;  the  origins  of 
welding  and  assemblage;  the  Surrealist 
inventions  of  Giacometti  and  others; 
David  Smith,  Henry  Moore, 
contemporary  earthworks  and 
sculpture  designed  for  specific  sites. 
Some  films  may  be  used  at  the  end  of 
the  course  to  view  the  planning  or 
assembling  of  contemporary  sculptural 
projects  in  the  landscape. 


UMUS  la,  Sec.  1,  Mr.  Child 

Sec.  2,  Staff 
UMUS  laR,  Mr.  Keiler 
Introduction  to  Music 


Fall  1984  Sprint  1985 

Sec.  1,  Block  X:  Block  VHI: 

MW1*  MW12* 
Sec.  2,  Block  XI: 

T  1  TH  2*  *3rd  hr.  TBA 


This  course  introduces  students  to  the 
Western  musical  tradition  and 
acquaints  them  with  some  of  the  basic 
elements  of  musical  notation  and 
theory.  Technical  aspects  include  such 
subjects  as  major  and  minor  scales, 
chords,  clefs,  and  key  signatures,  along 
with  the  more  general  concepts  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and 
phrasing,  with  a  view  to  understanding 
how  these  elements  create  musical 
form  and  interest.  Representative 
masterpieces  of  Western  musical 
culture  show  the  changing  pattern  of 


personal  and  historical  styles,  as  well  as 
the  ways  music  reflects  cultural  and 
social  conditions.  Some  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  great  symmetry  and 
formal  perfection  of  the  classical 
period,  the  more  personal  and  wide- 
ranging  expression  of  the  Romantics, 
and  the  experiments  of  the  twentieth 
century,  ranging  from  total  serialism  to 
aleatoric  indeterminateness. 
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UMUS  5a 

Fundamentals  of  Music,  Part  I 

Staff 


Fall  1984 
Block  XV: 
T  2-4  (3rd  hr.  TBA) 


This  course  covers  the  principles  of 
music  and  musical  notation,  presuming 
little  or  no  background  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  Students  will  be  taught  to 
read  music  and,  through  weekly  ear 
training,  to  hear  and  identify  basic 
elements  such  as  scales,  major  and 


minor  keys,  rhythm  and  meter,  phrases 
and  cadences.  After  the  basic  notation 
elements  have  been  covered,  students 
will  proceed  to  simple  composition: 
melodic  writing  with  chordal 
accompaniment  and  the  setting  of  short 
texts  to  music. 


UMUS  8a 
Instrumental  Music 

Mr.  Titcomb 


Fall  1984 
Block  VII: 
MW11  F  12 


This  course  examines  all  types  of 
purely  instrumental  music  from  the 
baroque,  classical,  romantic,  and 
modern  periods.  Each  instrumental 
genre  has  a  unique  place  in  the  history 
of  Western  music.  We  observe  the 
symphony  as  a  response  to  the 
requirements  of  the  classical  style,  as 
well  as  the  tastes  of  a  new  audience — 
the  bourgeois  concert-going  public.  The 
role  of  the  soloist  changes  dramatically 
in  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  leads  to 
the  nineteenth  century  virtuoso  style  of 
Liszt,  Berlioz  and  Paganini.  The 
instrumental  music  of  the  classical  and 
romantic  periods  forms  the 
cornerstone  of  the  repertory  studied, 
but  the  course  will  also  consider  the 


nascent  form  and  development  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  Renaissance 
and  baroque  periods,  as  well  as  the 
wealth  and  diversity  of  twentieth- 
century  instrumental  forms. 

The  particular  emphasis  of  the 
course — whether  on  the  symphony, 
concerto,  chamber  music,  or  music  for 
solo  instrument — will  be  determined 
by  the  instructor.  In  most  cases  several 
of  these  genres  will  be  selected  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  common  features  and 
formal  strategies — for  example,  sonata 
form,  rondo  form,  theme-and- 
variations — that  all  types  of 
instrumental  music  employ. 


UMUS  42a 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Mr.  Chafe 


Fall  1984 
Block  X: 
MWTH1 


The  course  will  survey  the  life  and 
some  major  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  placing 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  individual 
compositions  and  the  genres  (cantata, 
concerto,  suite,  chorale,  prelude,  etc.), 
forms  and  styles  (fugue,  recitative, 
arias,  etc.)  they  represent.  Works  will 
be  studied  in  approximately 
chronological  order.  Bach's  style  and 


that  of  the  baroque  in  general  ( 1 600- 
1 750)  will  be  compared  to  those  of 
other  composers  and  periods  (e.g. 
Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven). 
Comparisons  will  be  made  between 
Bach's  music  and  art  and  architecture 
of  the  same  period.  The  chief  focus  of 
the  course  will  be  upon  selected 
compositions  studied  in  class. 
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UMUS  61  and  62C 
Theory  I  and  Theory  I  Lab 

Staff 


Fall  and  Spring  1984-85 
Block  XII/XIII:  M  W  2-3:30 
and  Block  X:     M  W  TH  1 


Music  is  not  only  an  art  but  also  a 
discipline  with  certain  technical  aspects 
that  must  be  mastered  before  it  can  be 
practiced  with  full  understanding  and 
enjoyment.  These  technical  skills  form 
the  subject  matter  of  Theory  I.  Students 
learn  how  to  harmonize  melodies  in  the 
classical  four-part  tradition  of  Bach, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert  and  to 
write  strict  two-part  counterpoint. 
They  study  chords,  intervals,  and  voice- 
leading  and  analyze  a  variety  of 
examples  from  the  standard  repertory 
with  a  view  to  imitating  their  qualities. 
The  lab  (UMUS  62c)  that  is  a  co- 
requisite  of  this  course  emphasizes  the 
practical  skills  of  basic  musicianship: 
sight-singing,  ear  training,  and 
keyboard  harmony.  The  object  of  this 


training  is  not  to  gain  instrumental  or 
vocal  proficiency  but  to  acquire  fluency 
in  the  basic  language  of  classical 
Western  art  music  so  it  is  accessible  to 
analytic  discussion  and  creative 
manipulation.  Students  who  complete 
this  course  successfully  will  have 
prepared  themselves  to  pursue  the 
study  of  music  in  performance, 
composition,  history,  or  criticism  with 
a  new-found  degree  of  sophistication. 
UMUS  61  and  62c  satisfy  the 
prerequisite  for  all  concentrator-level 
courses  offered  by  the  Music 
Department.  Admission  is  by 
instructor's  permission  only.  This  is  a 
two-semester  course. 


UMUS  5b 

Fundamentals  of  Music,  Part  II 

Mr.  Nowacki 


Spring  1985 

Block  XV: 

T  2-4  (3rd  hr.  TBA) 


The  course  is  designed  as  a 
continuation  of  Music  5a  and  requires  a 
background  of  that  course  or  its 
equivalent.  Students  will  proceed  to 
more  advanced  melody  writing,  chordal 
accompaniment,  beginning 
counterpoint  and  modulation.  The 
course  also  covers  the  analysis  of 
harmony  and  musical  form  in  selected 
compositions.  Regular  ear  training  will 
accompany  all  stages  of  study.  The 
course  emphasis  may  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  instructor. 
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UMUS  7aR 
Music  with  Words 

Staff 


Spring  1985 
Block  V: 
M  W  TH  10 


The  different  periods  in  the  history  of 
music  have  employed  texts  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  These  range  from  the  mass  and 
madrigal  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  great 
oratorios  and  passions  of  the  baroque 
and  the  various  styles  of  art  song  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century.  The 
course  will  examine  the  art  of  text 


setting  by  considering  the  kinds  of  texts 
used,  their  interaction  with  musical 
structure,  and  the  various  traditional 
expressive  devices — such  as  tone 
painting — by  which  words  and  music 
have  been  combined  into  a  unity  of 
great  expressive  power. 


UMUS  45aR 
Beethoven 

Mr.  Titcomb 


Spring  1985 

Block  IX: 

T  11-1  TH  12 


Beethoven  is  the  most  famous  and 
influential  musician  in  the  history  of 
Western  civilization.  His  impact  on  the 
entire  range  of  musical  expression 
remains  unequaled.  His  independent 
and  uncompromising  attitude  made 
him  the  first  great  individualist  in  the 
history  of  music,  and  the  person  most 
responsible  for  establishing  the 
vocation  of  composer  on  a  professional 
basis.  He  summed  up  the  style  of 
classicism,  but  also  foreshadowed 
almost  every  aspect  of  romanticism. 

Beethoven  was  inept  in  dealing  with 
other  people,  whether  family  or 
outsiders.  Paradox  and  incongruity  are 
characteristic  of  his  music  and  his 
personality.  Through  assigned  reading 
and  listening,  this  course  attempts  to 
clarify  the  phenomenon  of  Beethoven 
the  composer  and  Beethoven  the  man 
and  place  both  in  society.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  difficult  task  of 
appreciating  his  large-scale  musical 


designs  and  examines  representative 
works  drawn  from  the  nine 
symphonies,  the  thirty-two  piano 
sonatas,  the  sixteen  string  quartets,  and 
other  genres. 
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UTHA  la  Fall  1984  Spring  1985 

UTHAlb  Block  V:  Block  V: 

Introduction  to  the  History  and  M  W  TH  10  MWTH10 

Literature  of  the  Theater,  Parts  I  &  II 

Mr.  Clay 


The  theater  of  a  particular  culture 
often  captures  that  culture  in 
microcosm;  for  example,  it  is  possible 
to  look  at  the  Elizabethan  Theater — its 
plays,  the  playhouses  in  which  they 
were  produced,  how  they  were 
performed — and  discover  some  of  the 
essential  motivating  ideas  of  the  whole 
civilization.  For  each  historical  epoch 
from  classical  Greece  to  the  present,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  answer  the  question, 


"What  does  it  mean  that  this  society 
produced  this  particular  kind  of 
theater?"  The  major  plays  are  studied; 
lectures  and  reading  assignments  deal 
with  analysis  and  theater  history. 


UTHA  2c 

Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of 

the  Theater  I 

Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Moore,  Staff 


Fall  and  Spring  1984-85 

Block  X: 

MWTH1 


Introduction  to  theater  production 
includes  basic  introductory  instruction 
in  the  various  areas  of  production  in 
theater.  A  student  considering 
enrollment  in  this  course  need  not  have 
prior  or  practical  theater  experience. 
Instructors  involved  in  the  acting  and 
physical  production  areas  of  the  theater 
program  contribute  to  the  course 
instruction  in  their  area  of  expertise. 
However  introductory  the  instruction, 
the  choices  of  content  are  shaped  and 
enlivened  by  instructors  who  are 
professionally  involved  in  theater. 
Focusing  on  production  as  a 


collaborative  process  and  collective 
effort,  instruction  interrelates  acting, 
technical,  set,  costume  and  lighting 
areas.  Practical  experience  is  realized 
by  the  fulfillment  of  a  sixty-hour 
minimum  crew  requirement.  Crew 
assignments  are  given  to  students  in  the 
areas  of  their  choice  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis;  students  may  fulfill 
this  requirement  by  being  cast  in  a 
major  departmental  production. 
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UTHA  72a  Fall  1984  Spring  1985 

UTHA  72b  Block  VII/VIII:  Block  VH/VHI: 

Romanticism,  Realism,  and  Modernism      M  W  11-1  M  W  11-1 

I  &  II 

Mr.  Halpern 

Western  drama  of  the  last  two  centuries 
has  gone  through  a  number  of  radical 
transformations  in  both  content  and 
technique.  The  romantic  revolt  against 
classical  principles  was  followed  by  the 
realistic  revolt  against  romanticism, 
which  in  turn  provoked  various  anti- 
realistic  reactions  in  the  form  of  such 
movements  as  symbolism, 
expressionism,  neo-romanticism,  and 
surrealism.  This  course  will  examine 
the  history  of  these  transformations  as 
exemplified  in  the  work  of  major 
European  and  American  dramatists 
from  the  early  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present. 


UTHA  83b  Spring  1985 

Patterns  of  Action:  The  Functions  Block  VI: 

of  Form  in  Western  Drama  T  10  TH  F  1 1 

Mr.  Jones 


The  structure  of  a  dramatic  work  is 
often  as  potent  a  force  for  conveying 
themes,  ideas  and  attitudes  as  is  the 
explicit  verbal  content  of  the  text.  The 
basis  for  a  play's  overall  "shape"  may  be 
mythic,  geometric,  metaphoric,  or 
linguistic.  Through  readings  in 
European  and  American  drama,  this 
course  will  explore  methods  for 
discovering  the  inherent  structural 
patterns  of  dramatic  texts  as  well  as 
determining  how  structure  conveys 
meaning,  either  in  and  of  itself,  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  play's  language 
and  dramatic  action.  Readings  will  be 
chosen  from  such  dramatists  as 
Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Ibsen,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Maxwell  Anderson,  August 
Strindberg,  Samuel  Beckett,  Tennessee 
Williams,  Harold  Pinter,  Arthur  Kopit, 
Tom  Jones  and  Harvey  Schmidt,  and 
Hugh  Wheeler  and  Stephen  Sondheim. 
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University  Studies  in  History 


The  History  Program  embodies  a  new 
approach  to  general  education  at 
Brandeis.  During  the  past  30  years, 
many  universities  tried  two 
experiments  in  that  respect.  In  the 
1950s  most  undergraduates  were 
required  to  take  a  common  course 
called  "History  of  Western 
Civilization,"  which  was  intended  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
subject.  The  Western  civilization 
courses  worked  well  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  1960s  they  were  widely  criticized 
for  being  dull,  sterile,  ethnocentric  and 
ineffectual.  Western  civilization 
programs  were  abandoned,  fixed 
requirements  were  abolished,  and 
many  schools  tried  another  approach  to 
general  education — the  distribution 
system.  This  approach  sought  to  engage 
students  with  a  broad  array  of  courses 
on  topics  such  as  the  history  of 
witchcraft,  or  the  history  of  violence, 
or  the  history  of  sexuality.  This 
experiment  was  also  unsuccessful, 
largely  because  it  failed  to  provide  a 
coherent  and  disciplined  exposure  to 
historical  study. 

The  new  history  program  seeks  to 
combine  the  strengths  of  both  earlier 
approaches — and  to  correct  their 
weaknesses.  It  begins  with  the 
assumption  that  there  was  something 
right  about  the  reforms  of  the  1960s 
even  as  they  went  wrong — something 
profoundly  right  in  their  respect  for  the 
autonomy  of  individual  students,  for 
the  variety  of  their  interests,  and  for 
the  importance  of  engaging  those 
interests  actively  in  the  educational 
process.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
something  sound  in  the  old  Western 
civilization  courses — in  their 
seriousness,  their  rigor,  their 
coherence  and  comprehensiveness. 


The  new  program  is  a  mediating  idea.  It 
requires  all  students  to  take  a  course 
which  introduces  them  to  the  main 
lines  of  modern  history  and  provides  a 
solid  grounding  in  the  subject.  It 
encourages  them  to  choose  one  course 
from  among  many  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  approach  which  will  be 
interesting  and  meaningful. 

All  courses  in  the  program  share 
certain  characteristics.  Each  includes  a 
common  core  of  themes  and  topics:  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation;  the 
general  crisis  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  the  scientific  revolution;  the 
revolutions  in  America  and  France; 
industrialization  and  urbanization; 
liberalism  and  nationalism; 
imperialism;  totalitarian  movements; 
the  Russian  Revolution;  and  the  World 
Wars. 

The  courses  also  share  several 
structural  features.  All  require 
students  to  pass  a  factual  examination 
testing  mastery  of  the  rudiments  of 
historical  knowledge.  Each  student,  in 
every  course,  will  be  asked  to  write  at 
least  one  research  paper.  In  pedagogy 
every  course  represents  more  than 
merely  a  set  of  lectures  for  it  includes 
tutorials  or  discussion  groups. 

All  courses  include  instruction  in  the 
main  lines  of  modern  Western  history 
but  they  are  not  limited  to  the  history 
of  the  West.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
avoid  the  ethnocentrism  of  the  old 
Western  civilization  programs  by 
including  courses  in  world  history  as 
well  as  Western  history.  Every  course 
spans  at  least  the  past  300  years  of 
modern  history,  but  some  are  more 
broadly  conceived,  and  the  temporal 
balance  varies  from  one  course  to 
another.  Some  place  special  emphasis 
upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
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centuries.  Others  give  more  attention 
to  the  early  modern  era. 

The  program  has  also  another 
organizing  assumption.  Historians  at 
Brandeis  are  actively  engaged  in  their 
own  research.  Many  have  won 
reputations  as  leaders  in  their  fields. 
The  new  program  invites  them  to 
develop  courses  on  themes  which  are 
closely  linked  to  their  own  active 
research  interests,  so  that  scholar- 
teachers  may  be  directly  engaged  in 
teaching  their  scholarship,  and  students 
may  be  involved  in  learning  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  field. 

What  is  the  Requirement? 

The  history  requirement  can  be  met 
at  Brandeis  only  by  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  course  designated  as 
University  Studies  in  History  (UHIST). 
Other  history  courses  may  not  be  used 
to  fulfill  the  requirement. 

Alternatively,  undergraduates  meet  the 
requirements  by  earning  a  score  of  3  or 
higher  on  the  advanced  placement 
examination  in  European  history  and 
by  requesting  credit  for  such  work  in 
accordance  with  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  University.  Questions 
regarding  advanced  placement  should 
be  directed  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College. 

History  courses  at  other  universities 
may  also  be  used  by  transfer  students  to 
meet  the  requirement,  provided  that 
they  are  broad  surveys  of  the  main  lines 
of  modern  Western  or  world  history 
and  otherwise  are  consonant  with 
existing  university  rules  governing  the 
transfer  of  credit.  Students  should  note 
that  more  specialized  courses  in 
American  history  or  in  the  history  of 
any  other  nation  or  period  may  not  be 


used  to  meet  the  requirement.  For 
further  information  contact  the 
administrative  secretary  of  the 
program,  Ina  Malaguti,  in  Olin-Sang 
215b.  Her  extension  is  2862  or  2864. 

Authority  for  granting  exemption  from 
this  or  any  other  university  degree 
requirement  resides  with  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Standing; 
information  and  petition  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College. 

The  history  program  is  directed  by  a 
faculty  committee  chaired  by  David 
Fischer. 
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History  and  Film: 

Tuesday  Night  at  the  Movies 


On  a  number  of  Tuesday  nights 
throughout  the  academic  year,  a  feature 
film  will  be  shown  without  charge  in 
either  Olin-Sang  auditorium  or  Lown  2. 
Each  film  illuminates  an  important 
historical  era  or  event.  All  are  of  high 
cinematic  merit.  Each  film  will  be 
introduced  by  a  historian  on  the  staff  of 
the  program.  The  tentative  schedule  is: 

Fall 


Spring 


September  18: 

A  Man  for  All  Seasons 

October  16: 

La  Nuit  de  Varennes 

November  6: 

How  Green  Was  My  Valley 

November  27: 

I  Accuse! 

December  1 1 : 

Hester  Street 

February  5: 

Anne  of  a  Thousand  Days 

February  26: 

Emitai 

March  12: 

Inherit  the  Wind 

March  28: 

Tom  Jones 

April  23: 

The  Great  Dictator 

April  30: 

I'm  All  Right  Jack 

Courses  in  the  University  Studies 
Program  in  History 


UHIST  10a 


UHIST  24a 


An  Environmental  Approach  to 
World  History 


Mr.  Fischer 


An  Intellectual  History  of 
Modern  Europe  and  America 


Mr.  Kloppenberg 


Fall 


UHIST  12a 

Russia  and  the  West 

Mr.  Freeze 

Fall 

UHIST  14a 

Nationalism  and  Ethnicity  in  the 
Modern  World 

Mr.  Kieval 

Fall 

UHIST  17bR 

Revolution  and  Modernization 

Mr.  Black 

Fall 

UHIST  23a 

The  Social  Formation  of  Modern 
Europe 

Mr.  Cohn 

Fall 

Fall 
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UHIST  13aR 


Utopia  and  Power  in  Modern 
Political  Thought 


Mr.  Hulliung 


Spring 


UHIST  22b 

Africa  and  the  West 

Ms.  Waite 

Spring 

UHIST  25aR 

Religion  and  Society  in  the  West 

Mr.  Schneider 

Spring 

UHIST  25b 

Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  in 
Western  Europe  from  the 
Reformation  to  Present 

Mr.  Ravid 

Spring 

UHIST  30b 

Industrialization  and  Social 
Change 

Mr.  Keyssar 

Spring 

UHIST  32b 

The  History  of  the  Family 

Ms.  Kelikian 

Spring 
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UHIST  10a 

An  Environmental  Approach  to 

World  History 

Mr.  Fischer 


Fall  1984 
Block  X: 
MWTH  1 


This  course  is  the  history  of  the  world 
of  humankind  conceived  as  an 
ecological  system,  changing  through 
time.  Throughout  the  past  10,000  years 
that  system  has  been  in  a  condition  of 
continuing  disequilibrium.  We  are  not 
the  first  generation  to  face  an 
"environmental  crisis."  From  the 
extinction  of  the  great  mammals  in  the 
Pleistocene  era  to  our  own  time,  the 
ecological  history  of  humankind  has 
been  a  sequence  of  ecological 
difficulties,  punctuated  by  ecological 
disasters.  Many  of  those  crises  were 
not  made  by  humans.  But  increasingly 
we  have  become  the  architects  of  our 
own  misfortunes.  Ecological  problems 


have  called  forth  solutions  which  have 
become  problems  in  their  turn.  One 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  describe 
that  "problem  chain."  Another  purpose 
is  to  examine  the  great  civilizations  as 
material  systems  for  manipulating  the 
environment  and  also  as  mind  systems 
for  explaining  it.  The  course  will 
examine  in  turn  the  cultures  of  the 
Stone  Age,  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt; 
Greece  and  Rome;  China  and  India; 
Arabs  and  Vikings;  the  Medieval  West 
and  the  Mediterranean  cultures  of  the 
early  modern  era.  The  last  half  of  the 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  an 
environmental  survey  of  modern 
Western  history. 


UHIST  12a 

Russia  and  the  West 

Mr.  Freeze 


Fall  1984 
Block  V: 
MWTH  10 


The  question  which  this  course 
addresses  is  how  and  why  the  history  of 
Russia  differed  from  that  of  Western 
Europe.  Each  week  will  be  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  patterns  and  events  in 
Western  Europe  and  then  to  a 
discussion  of  how — and  why — these 
differed  in  Russia.  Weekly  topics  will 
include,  for  example: 

Renaissance  Politics: 
Machiavelli  and  Ivan  the  Terrible; 

Enlightened  Absolutism  and  Russian 
Autocracy; 

Industrialization: 

Western  and  Russian  Models; 

Comparative  Socialism: 
Marxism,  Populism,  Leninism; 


Expansion  and  Imperialism, 
East  and  West; 

Comparative  Revolution: 
1789  and  1917; 

Fascism  and  Stalinism. 


Readings  will  consist  of  a  standard  text 
and  a  selection  of  secondary  case 
materials.  Sets  of  primary  sources  on 
the  main  problem  under  review  will  be 
available  for  class  discussion. 
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UHIST  14a  Fall  1984 

Nationalism  and  Ethnicity  in  the  Block  IV: 

Modern  World  TTH9F10 
Mr.  Kieval 


National  and  ethnic  issues  continue  to 
define  the  nature  of  conflict  in  the 
contemporary  world.  This  course  sets 
out  to  establish  a  historical  perspective 
on  the  problem.  It  will  examine  the 
nature  and  function  of  group 
consciousness  in  politics  and  culture, 
the  ways  in  which  nations  consolidate 
or  perpetuate  themselves,  and  the  role 
of  national  groups  as  historical  actors. 
The  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on 
Europe  since  1500,  although  attention 
will  also  be  paid  to  North  America  and 
the  modern  Middle  East.  Proceeding 
topically  the  course  will  begin  by 
looking  at  the  religious  conflicts  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
and  the  problem  of  group  identity.  It 
will  close  with  a  view  to  some  of  the 
ethnic  revivals  of  the  last  two  decades. 


Among  the  other  topics  to  be 
considered  are:  the  formation  of  the 
modern  nation-state;  the  place  of 
revolutionary  change  and  war  in 
national  development;  intellectuals  and 
national  revivals;  the  origins  and 
development  of  Zionism;  and 
nationalism  and  radical  politics. 

Readings  will  integrate  primary  works 
in  social  and  political  thought  with  a 
wide  range  of  secondary  material. 


UHIST  17bR 

Revolution  and  Modernization 

Mr.  Black 


Fall  1984 
Block  VI: 
T10THF  11 


This  course  introduces  students  to 
various  modes  of  historical  analysis 
stressing  the  tension  between  elements 
of  persistence  and  change.  Topics  will 
include  the  Renaissance,  the 
Reformation,  the  expansion  of  Europe, 
seventeenth-century  commercial  and 
economic  development,  orders  and 
estates  in  the  organization  of  rural  and 
urban  society,  corporate  and  absolutist 
conceptions  of  the  state,  the  scientific 
revolution  and  the  Enlightenment,  the 
democratic  and  economic  revolutions, 
the  development  of  class  society,  ideas 
and  institutions  in  the  evolution  of 
modern  nation  states,  imperialism  and 
European  world  hegemony,  collectivism 


and  mature  industrial  society,  war  and 
totalitarianism  in  the  twentieth 
century,  from  warfare  state  to  welfare 
state,  and  the  European  revival  in  the 
contemporary  world. 
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UHIST  23a  Fall  1984 

The  Social  Formation  of  Modern  Europe  Block  VI: 

Mr.  Cohn  T10THF11 


The  course  will  examine  class  struggle 
and  class  structure  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  twentieth  century.  The 
development  of  self-conscious  classes, 
changes  in  the  forms  of  insurrections 
and  the  impact  of  these  changes  on 
society  as  a  whole  will  be  placed  in  the 
contexts  of  eight  historical  problems: 
the  development  of  the  nobility  and  the 
peasantry  in  Medieval  France;  the  rise 
of  the  modern  state  in  Renaissance 
Italy;  Luther  and  the  German  Peasants' 
War  of  1524/5;  the  English  Civil  War; 
the  French  Revolution;  the  making  of 
the  English  working  class;  Nazi 
Germany;  and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 


These  developments  will  provide  the 
standpoint  for  analyzing  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  state,  religion  and 
political  ideology  in  Western 
civilization.  Each  topic  will  integrate 
works  of  literature  (poems,  political 
tracts  and  novels)  with  major  works  in 
modern  historiography: 


UHIST  24a  Fall  1984 

An  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Block  XI: 

Europe  and  America  T  1  TH  F  2 

Mr.  Kloppenberg 


Historical  thinking  involves  not  merely 
a  knowledge  of  sequences  but  the 
recapturing  of  experience.  This  course 
is  designed  to  help  students  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  past  as  it  was  lived, 
as  well  as  its  significance  for  the 
present,  by  concentrating  on  ideas 
about  knowledge,  ethics,  and  politics. 
We  will  contrast  the  moods  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  counter- 
Renaissance,  connect  varieties  of 
enlightenment,  romanticism,  and 
realism  with  underlying  currents  of 
revolution,  reform,  and  socio-economic 
change,  and  explore  the  highs  and  lows 
of  the  landscape  of  twentieth-century 
thought.  Americans  have  long  regarded 
Europe  as  a  repository  of  fertile 
traditions  and  decaying  relics; 
Europeans  have  judged  America  a  land 
of  promise  and  folly.  We  will  examine 
changing  American  and  European 
images  of  each  other  and  their  effect  on 


intellectual,  political,  and  social 
developments  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Since  the  Renaissance, 
ascriptions  of  the  scope  of  change  have 
expanded,  while  the  portion  of  reality 
considered  immutable  has  shrunk.  We 
will  chart  the  rise  of  this  historical 
sensibility  attuned  to  change  and 
skeptical  of  claims  to  certainty,  a 
sensibility  characteristic  of  modern 
thought.  Readings  will  include 
selections  from  such  thinkers  as  More, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Madison,  Tocqueville, 
Thoreau,  Mill,  Marx,  and  Sartre,  and 
parts  of  Palmer  and  Colton's  History  of 
the  Modern  World. 
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UHIST  13aR  Spring  1985 

Utopia  and  Power  in  Modern  Political  Block  VI: 

Thought  T10THF11 
Mr.  Hulliung 


This  course  studies  the  relationship 
between  Utopian  ideals  (from  More  to 
Marx)  and  power  politics  (from 
Machiavelli  to  Lenin).  It  begins  with 
Machiavelli's  theoretical  writings  on 
power  and  politics  and  More's  Utopian 
speculations  conceived  as  opposites. 
The  course  traces  the  slow  erosion  of 
that  antithesis  as  Utopians  became 
concerned  with  the  realization  of  their 
dreams.  The  course  is  organized  in  six 
parts  centered  on  the  Renaissance,  the 
Reformation,  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  democratic  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
the  Russian  revolution,  the  mid- 
twentieth  century,  and  our  own  time. 


Readings  include  selections  from  More, 
Machiavelli,  Luther,  Calvin,  Montaigne, 
Rousseau,  Lenin,  Michels,  Sorel,  Djilas, 
and  Mannheim,  in  addition  to  Palmer 
and  Colton,  A  History  of  the  Modem 
World. 


UHIST  22b 
Africa  and  the  West 

Ms.  Waite 


Spring  1985 
Block  V: 
M  W  TH  10 


This  survey  course  will  study  the 
relationship  between  Africa  and  the 
Western  world  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present.  It  begins  with  a 
comparative  analysis  of  culture  in 
Europe,  Islam  and  Africa  during  the 
early  modern  era.  Then  the  course  will 
proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  basis  for 
Western  European  dominance:  the 
scientific  revolution,  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  political  development. 
Next,  it  will  examine  the  impact  of  that 
domination:  slavery,  imperialism, 
partition,  racism  and  African  social 


development.  The  last  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of 
events  in  the  twentieth  century:  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  the  decline  of  European 
colonialism,  and  the  rise  of  African 
nationalism.  Text  reading  will  include 
Palmer  and  Colton,  A  History  of  the 
Modern  World,  and  Philip  Curtin,  et  al., 
African  History. 
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UHIST25aR  Spring  1985 

Religion  and  Society  in  the  West  Block  X: 

Mr.  Schneider  M  W  TH  1 


This  course  will  survey  Western 
history  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  from  the  perspective  of  religion 
and  the  varieties  of  religious 
experience.  It  will  treat  religion  not 
only  in  the  theological  and  institutional 
sense  but  also  as  part  of  culture,  as  a 
system  of  beliefs  and  rituals,  as  a 
mechanism  which  enables  people  to 
understand  and  deal  with  their  world, 
and  as  an  experience  enmeshed  in  the 
social,  political  and  economic  realities 
of  life.  Some  of  the  topics  the  course 
will  explore  include:  popular  religion 
and  peasant  society,  the  Reformation 
and  the  counter-Reformation, 


Puritanism  and  sectarian  Christianity, 
religion  and  the  rise  of  capitalism,  the 
European  witch-craze,  messianic 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  the 
Enlightenment,  Christianity  and 
colonialism,  religion  and  the  ideologies 
of  Communism  and  Fascism,  and 
religion  in  contemporary  society. 
Readings  will  include  works  by  such 
historians  as  Roland  Bainton,  Carl 
Becker  and  Gershom  Scholem.  Other 
assignments  will  include  selections 
from  the  writings  of  Thomas  More, 
Luther,  Voltaire,  Max  Weber,  Freud, 
Pope  Leo  XIII  and  William  James. 


UHIST25b  Spring  1985 

Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  in  Block  XII/XIII: 

Western  Europe  from  the  Reformation  M  2-4  W  2 

to  the  Present 

Mr.  Ravid 


This  course  will  open  with  a 
presentation  of  the  traditional  medieval 
view  of  the  relationship  between 
church  and  state,  the  conflicts  in 
practice  and  the  actual  treatment  of 
heretics  and  infidels  culminating  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 
Then  the  impact  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  will  be  considered,  with 
special  attention  to  its  consequences  in 
the  political  sphere  in  Germany,  France 
and  England,  and  the  origins  of  the  idea 
of  religious  toleration.  Next,  the  new 
ideology  of  the  Enlightenment  will  be 
examined,  with  emphasis  on  its  attitude 
toward  religion  and  its  impact  in 
France  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Then 
the  various  forces  that  led  to  the 


emergence  of  the  secular  state  in  the 
nineteenth  century  will  be  analyzed 
with  the  focus  on  the  relation  between 
church  and  state  in  France,  the 
unification  of  Italy  and  the  Vatican 
question,  the  kultwkampf  in  Germany, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews. 
Finally,  certain  twentieth-century 
developments  will  be  briefly 
considered.  Palmer  and  Colton,  A 
History  of  the  Modern  World,  will  be 
supplemented  by  selected  secondary 
material  and  source  documents. 
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UHIST30b  Spring  1985 

Industrialization  and  Social  Change  Block  XIII: 

Mr.  Keyssar  M  W  F  3 


This  course  will  approach  the  history 
of  the  Western  world  in  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries 
through  a  thematic  focus  on  the  process 
of  industrialization  and  the  social 
changes  wrought  by  industrialization. 
The  course  will  begin  with  an 
examination  of  Western  European 
society  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
will  be  followed  by  the  study  of  the 
industrial  revolution  in  Europe, 
particularly  Britain.  The  spotlight  will 
then  move  across  the  Atlantic  and  focus 
on  the  emergence  of  an  industrial 
society  in  a  different  setting — the 
United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  course  will  also  examine  the 
nature  of  advanced  industrial  societies 
in  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
history  of  several  Latin  American 
nations  where  industrial  development 
has  occurred  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Specific  topics  include:  changes 
in  class  structure,  technology,  work, 


family  life,  urbanization,  the  migration 
of  labor,  imperialism.  Readings  will 
include  excerpts  from  classical  texts, 
such  as  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  Karl 
Marx,  and  more  monographic 
secondary  works. 


UHIST  32b 

The  History  of  the  Family 

Ms.  Kelikian 


Spring  1985 

Block  IV: 

T  TH  9  (3rd  hr.  TBA) 


This  survey  traces  the  impact  of 
population  change,  commercial 
expansion,  urban  growth,  and  political 
development  in  Europe  through  an 
examination  of  the  family  from  early 
modern  to  contemporary  times.  The 
course  begins  with  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  peasant  household 
economy  and  then  examines 
aristocratic  forms  of  kinship  in  old 
regime  states.  Proceeding  to  the 
working-class  family  of  the  early 
industrial  period,  it  concludes  with  the 
development  of  nuclear  family 
structures  in  advanced  societies. 


Topical  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
changing  patterns  of  sociability, 
authority,  child  rearing,  sex-role 
differentiation,  employment,  and 
marriage.  The  readings  integrate 
primary  documents  with  classics  by 
Max  Weber,  Sigmund  Freud,  and 
Frederic  Le  Play.  Secondary  studies  by 
Lawrence  Stone,  David  Hunt  and  Alan 
Macfarlane  supplement  fiction  by  Emile 
Zola  and  George  Gissing. 


University  Studies 
Science  and  Mathematics 
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University  Studies  in  Science  and 
Mathematics 


No  citizen  in  today's  world  can  claim  to 
be  broadly  educated  without  at  least  a 
basic  understanding  of  what  it  is  that 
scientists  do  and  what  the  potential 
impact  of  science  may  be  on  other  areas 
of  human  endeavor.  To  an  ever 
increasing  degree,  the  key  issues  that 
our  society  must  address,  whether  they 
involve  nuclear  weapons,  alternative 
energy  sources,  or  the  promises  and 
hazards  of  genetic  engineering,  are 
issues  whose  solution  requires  an 
ability  to  grapple  with  scientific 
questions. 

The  aim  of  University  Studies  in 
Science  and  Mathematics  is  to  give  each 
Brandeis  student  a  basic  competency  in 
a  subject  area  as  well  as  to  provide 
some  perspective  on  the  interaction  of 
science  with  society.  For  students 
concentrating  in  the  sciences,  this 
knowledge  is  obtained  as  part  of  the 
program  of  concentration.  For  students 
concentrating  in  other  areas,  a  special 
program  of  courses  has  been  developed. 
These  courses  span  a  wide  range  of 
subject  areas  and  approaches.  Some 
focus  on  a  very  specific  topic,  while 
others  are  broad  surveys  of  a  field. 
Some  treat  pure  or  basic  research, 
while  others  are  devoted  to  highly 
practical  or  applied  science.  Courses 
may  emphasize  numerical  skills  or  be 
primarily  qualitative;  they  may  be 
almost  purely  scientific,  historical  or 
even  philosophical  in  their  emphasis. 


Their  common  feature  is  that  they  are 
taught  by  active  scientific  researchers 
who  have  designed  them  to  be 
accessible  to  students  with  a  limited 
background  in  science  and  to  convey  in 
one  semester  both  significant 
substantive  knowledge  and  some 
insight  into  the  workings  of  modern 
science. 
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What  is  the  Requirement? 

In  recognition  of  the  significant 
variation  in  interests  and  abilities 
among  Brandeis  students,  the 
requirement  may  be  satisfied  by 
completing  one  of  the  following  three 
options: 

Science  Option  1.  This  option  is 
designed  for  students  who  expect  to  be 
concentrators  in  biochemistry,  biology, 
chemistry,  general  science,  or  physics, 
or  who  expect  to  include  substantial 
course  work  in  the  School  of  Science 
for  pre-professional  purposes.  It  is 
satisfied  by  passing  two  semester- 
courses  labelled  BCHEM,  BIOL,  CHEM, 
or  PHYS.  Both  courses  may  be  in  the 
same  department,  but  they  need  not  be. 
Courses  which  do  not  satisfy  this 
option  are  identified  in  the  special  notes 
accompanying  the  course  descriptions 
in  the  Brandeis  University  Bulletin. 
Laboratory  courses  which  carry  only 
two  semester-hours  of  credit,  readings 
courses,  tutorials,  and  independent 
studies  courses  also  do  not  satisfy  this 
(or  any  other|  science  option.  Courses 
frequently  elected  include  CHEM  lla,b; 
CHEM  15a,b;  PHYS  10a,b;  and 
PHYS  lla,b. 

Science  Option  2.  This  option  is 
designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
concentrate  in  disciplines  not  in  the 
School  of  Science.  It  is  satisfied  by: 

a)  passing  a  one-semester  course  labeled 
UCHEM,  UENVT,  or  UPHYS  and 

b)  passing  a  one-semester  course  labeled 
UBCHM  or  UBIOL. 


Science  Option  3.  This  option  is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
include  the  study  of  mathematics  or 
computer  science  in  their  under- 
graduate programs.  It  is  satisfied  by: 

a)  passing  a  one-semester  course  labeled 
UMATH  or  UCOSC,  or  a  course  labeled 
MATH  or  COSCI  which  has  not  been 
explicitly  disallowed  in  the  Brandeis 
University  Bulletin,  and 

b)  passing  a  one-semester  course  appro- 
priate for  either  option  1,  2a,  or  2b. 

Finally,  advanced  placement  or  transfer 
credits  may  be  offered  in  full  or  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirement.  Consult 
the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Academic 
Affairs  in  Usdan  104  about  specific 
cases. 
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Courses  in  the  University  Studies 
Program  in  Science  and  Mathematics  for 
Non-Science  Concentrators* 


UBCHM  2a 


Nutrition,  Structure  and 
Information  in  Biology 


Mr.  Wensink  and 
Mr.  Wormington 


Fall 


UBCHM  laR 

Topics  in  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Hollocher 

Spring 

UBIOL  3a 

Research  Case  Studies 

Mr.  Epstein 

Fall 

UBIOL  9a 

The  Biology  of  the  Cell 

Ms.  Press 

Fall 

UBIOL  5b 

Topics  in  Molecular,  Neuro  and 
Sociobiology 

Mr.  Lisman 

Spring 

UCHEM  la 

Chemical  Science:  Chemistry  and 
Modern  Times 

Mr.  Linschitz 

Fall 

UCHEM  2bR 

Chemical  Science:  Organic 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life 

Mr.  Keehn 

Spring 

UMATH  la 

Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Concepts 

Mr.  Buchsbaum 

Fall 

UMATH  8a 

Introduction  to  Probability 

Staff 

Fall 

UMATH  laR 

Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Concepts 

Staff 

Spring 

UMATH  8aR 

Introduction  to  Probability 

Mr.  Van  Moerbeke 

Spring 

UPHYS  la 

Concepts  of  Physics 

Mr.  Pendleton 

Fall 

UPHYS  9a 

Science,  Technology  and  the  Nuclear 
Arms  Dilemma 

Mr.  Goldstein 

Fall 

UPHYS  2b 

Introductory  Astronomy 

Mr.  Abbott 

Spring 

UPHYS  3b 

20th  Century  Physics  and  Its 
Philosophical  Implications 

Mr.  Pendleton 

Spring 

'This  list,  which  is  not  exhaustive,  consists  of  courses  designed  especially  for  the 
University  Studies  Program.  For  other  courses  which  fulfill  the  requirement,  see 
the  Brandeis  University  Bulletin. 
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UBCHM2a  Fall  1984 

Nutrition,  Structure  and  Information  in  Block  V: 

Biology  M  W  TH  10 

Mr.  Wensink  and  Mr.  Wormington 


The  first  part  of  the  course  will  discuss 
basic  metabolic  processes.  These 
include  the  utilization  of  various 
nutrients  (proteins,  carbohydrates,  etc.) 
and  the  role  of  vitamins  and  hormones. 

The  second  part  will  examine  the 
mechanisms  of  some  physiological 


processes,  such  as  nerve  conduction 
and  its  possible  relation  to  learning  and 
muscle  contraction. 

High  school  chemistry  is  a  prerequisite. 


UBCHM  laR 

Topics  in  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Hollocher 


Spring  1985 
Block  V: 
M  W  TH  10 


This  course  will  examine  the  different 
methods  used  by  living  cells  and 
organisms  to  capture  and  store  energy 
and  to  convert  this  stored  energy  into 
work  of  various  kinds  necessary  for  the 
functioning  of  the  organism.  We  will 
first  discuss  the  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics, and  the  constraints  these 
place  upon  biological  energy  conversion 
processes.  For  examples  of  energy 
capture  and  storage  we  will  study 
photosynthesis  in  plants  and  bacteria, 
respiration  in  bacteria  and 
mitochondria,  glycolysis,  and  coupled 
ion  transporters  in  animal  membranes. 


Examples  of  energy  conversion  into 
useful  work  will  be  muscle  contraction, 
flagellar  motility,  ion  pumping,  and 
osmotic  stabilization.  A  special  example 
of  "useful  work"  will  be  stressed — the 
information-handling  capabilities  of 
organisms,  including  bacterial 
chemotaxis,  the  generation  and 
integration  of  nerve  impulses,  and 
processes  of  visual  photoreception. 

Readings  will  mainly  be  taken  from 
Scientific  American  offprints,  and  from 
articles  in  The  New  Scientist. 


UBIOL  3a 

Research  Case  Studies 

Mr.  Epstein 


Spring  1985 
Block  VI: 
T10THF  11 


This  course  aims  to  help  students 
understand  how  science  research  is 
done  in  laboratories  by  having  students 
read  a  sequence  of  papers  detailing  the 
development  of  a  single  topic.  These 
papers  are  chosen  and  the  course 
conducted  so  that  progress  can  be  made 
by  students  entering  without  a  usable 


background  in  science.  The  topic  of  this 
course  will  be  the  development  of  the 
brain  in  humans  and  what  happens  if 
the  newborn  experiences  a  variety  of 
problems  such  as  malnutrition  or  brain 
damage. 
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UBIOL  9a 

The  Biology  of  the  Cell 

Ms.  Press 


Fall  1984 
Block  V: 

M  W  TH  10 


This  is  a  basic  course  in  cell  biology  and 
genetics.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
eukaryotic  cells,  macromolecules 
(DNA,  RNA,  proteins),  cell  organelles, 
membranes,  mitosis  and  meiosis,  cell 
differentiation,  genes,  and  regulation  of 
gene  expression.  These  fundamentals 
will  be  used  to  examine  human  heredity 
and  genetically  inherited  traits  and 
diseases.  Genetic  counseling  and 
current  applications  of  genetic 
engineering  will  also  be  covered. 


The  intent  of  this  course  is  to  provide 
students  in  non-science  majors  with  a 
working,  descriptive  knowledge  of  cell 
and  molecular  biology. 


UBIOL  5b 

Topics  in  Molecular,  Neuro  and 

Sociobiology 

Mr.  Lisman 


Spring  1985 
Block  VI: 
T10THF  11 


This  course  is  intended  to  give  an 
overview  of  biology  at  the  introductory 
level.  Special  attention  is  given  to  four 
topics.  The  course  begins  by 
considering  the  mechanism  of  muscle 
contraction,  a  physiological  process 
that  is  well  understood  in  terms  of  the 
molecules  that  make  up  muscle  cells. 
We  then  turn  our  attention  to  genetics 
and  molecular  biology.  Recent  work  in 
genetic  engineering  will  be  reviewed.  In 
this  context,  we  will  read  Huxley's 
Brave  New  World  and  discuss  its 
implications.  The  focus  of  the  course 
then  turns  to  the  nervous  sytem.  How 
neurons  generate  electrical  signals, 
how  information  is  transmitted 
between  neurons  and  how  neurons  are 
affected  by  drugs  will  be  discussed.  The 
final  part  of  the  course  concerns  the 
relationship  between  brain  and 


behavior.  Topics  will  include  a 
description  of  neuronal  circuits  that 
mediate  simple  behaviors,  a 
comparison  of  the  computer  and  the 
brain,  a  neurobiological  view  of  the 
"nature-nurture"  controversy  and  a 
discussion  of  sociobiology. 

This  course  may  be  particularly  useful 
to  students  of  the  behavioral  sciences 
who  are  interested  in  an  introduction 
to  neurobiology.  The  course  is  given  in 
alternate  years. 
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UCHEM  la  Fall  1984 

Chemical  Science:  Chemistry  and  Block  VI: 

Modern  Times  T  1 0  TH  F  1 1 

Mr.  Linschitz 


To  cope  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
our  age  we  must  have  some 
understanding  of  scientific  modes  of 
thought  and  of  science-based 
technology.  This  course  will  examine 
the  development  of  key  concepts  of 
chemistry  and  their  experimental 
foundation,  including  energy  and 
atomic  structure,  to  illustrate  the 
scientific  viewpoint.  Related  aspects  of 
modern  technology  will  be  discussed, 
including  such  areas  as  food  supply,  new 
materials  and  nuclear  energy.  While 


emphasis  will  be  placed  on  scientific 
principles,  economic  and  social  factors 
will  also  be  considered.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  science  or  mathematics 
beyond  elementary  algebra  is  required, 
but  the  student  is  expected  to  have 
some  curiosity  about  the  nature  of  the 
physical  world,  to  be  prepared  to  read 
quite  diverse  materials,  and  to  think 
about  natural  phenomena  in  terms  that 
are  occasionally  unfamiliar. 


UCHEM  2bR 

Chemical  Science: 

Organic  Chemistry  in  Daily  Life 

Mr.  Keehn 


Fall  1984 
Block  III: 
MWF9 


Predictions  on  the  future  of  mankind 
through  the  impact  of  science  and 
technology — and  their  use  and 
misuse — were  the  themes  of  1 984  and 
Brave  New  World.  Our  world  is  indeed 
already  vastly  different  from  that  of  a 
century  ago  thanks  to  the  impact  of 
chemistry  on  the  materials  around  us. 
The  course  will  explore  this  chemistry, 
its  effects  on  modern  life,  and  the  ways 
it  has  changed  our  environment.  In 
particular  we  shall  study  how 
chemistry  has  developed  this  power  and 
focus  discussion  on  plastics,  pigments, 
drugs  and  medicines,  and  other  topics, 
with  a  view  to  delineating  the  social 
impact  of  chemistry. 
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UMATH  la,  Mr.  Buchsbaum  Fall  1984  Spring  1985 

UMATH  laR,  Staff  Block  XI:  Block  VI: 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Concepts      T1THF2  T10THF11 


The  course  emulates  the  spirit  of 
Rademacher  and  Treplitz's  The 
Enjoyment  of  Mathematics,  whose 
preface  declares:  "Aversion  toward 
mathematics  vanishes  if  only  truly 
mathematical,  essential  ideas  are 
presented.  We  believe  that  the  number 
of  people  who  can  understand  simple 
mathematical  ideas  is  not  relatively 
smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who 
are  commonly  called  musical.  .  .  . 
Besides  the  great  works  of  music  there 
are  the  smaller  pieces  which  have 
something  of  true  sublimity  and  whose 
spirit  reveals  itself  to  everyone.  We 
plan  to  select  such  'smaller  pieces'  from 
the  huge  realm  of  mathematics.  .  .  . 
[Our  readers]  will  have  to  follow  the 
reasoning  with  a  little  more  active 
attention  than  is  usually  required  in 
reading.  If  they  do  this,  they  will  then 
get  a  glimpse  of  what  a  few  great 


thinkers  have  created  when  they  have 
occasionally  left  the  realm  of  their 
comprehensive  theoretical  production, 
and  have  built,  from  simple  beginnings, 
a  small  self-contained  piece  of  art,  a 
fragment  of  the  prototype  of 
mathematics." 

Many  of  the  pieces  presented  in  the 
course  will  come  from  number  theory 
and  from  the  theory  of  graphs  in  the 
plane  and  on  surfaces.  A  number  of  the 
pieces  go  back  to  antiquity — perfect 
numbers,  the  Platonic  and  Archimedian 
solids,  Euler's  proof  of  the  infinitude  of 
primes.  Others  are  fairly  recent — the 
game  of  Nim,  the  coloring  of  maps  on 
surfaces,  Loyd's  15-16  puzzle  and 
Rubik's  cube.  None  will  require 
logarithms  or  trigonometry,  differential 
or  integral  calculus. 


UMATH  8a,  Staff  Fall  1984  Spring  1985 

UMATH  8aR,  Mr.  Van  Moerbeke  Block  VII:  Block  IX: 

Introduction  to  Probability  M  W  11  F  12  T 11-1 


The  world  confronts  people  with  events 
that  are  not  entirely  predictable. 
Statistics  aims  at  trying  to  get  some 
information  about  these  events  from 
partial  information  or  sampling,  while 
probability  provides  insight  into  these 
laws  and  connections  between  them 
once  they  are  given. 

Nowadays,  probability,  the  cornerstone 
of  all  sciences,  and  statistics,  its 
daughter,  enter  into  all  human 
activities.  How  prophetic,  in  retrospect, 
are  Laplace's  words  in  his  pioneering 
work  Theorie  Analytique  des 
Probabilites,  published  in  1912:  "It  is 
remarkable  that  a  science  which  began 
with  the  consideration  of  games  of 
chance  should  have  become  the  most 


important  object  of  human  knowledge. 
The  most  important  questions  of  life 
are,  for  the  most  part,  really  only  a 
problem  of  probability." 

The  course  begins  with  some 
foundational  material  around  sets, 
probability  and  independent  events. 
The  study  of  the  diverse  map  of 
samplings  will  lead  us  into  the  intricate 
world  of  combinatorics.  Further 
notions  will  be  introduced,  including 
expectation,  variance,  covariance  and 
correlation. 

A  final  topic  will  be  the  study  of 
random  walks.  Throughout  the  course, 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  examples. 
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UPHYS  la 

The  Concepts  of  Physics 

Mr.  Pendleton 


Fall  1984 
Block  IV: 
TTH9F10 


This  course  will  survey  physics, 
stressing  the  ideas  forming  the  subject 
rather  than  their  mathematical 
expression.  Our  emphasis  will  be  on 
giving  verbal  explanations  of  physical 
phenomena,  not  on  performing 
calculations.  We  will  look  at  all  of 
physics,  from  the  mechanics  of 
Aristotle  and  Newton  to  those  of 
Einstein  and  Heisenberg.  We  will  learn 
what  energy  is  and  why  it  is  so 
important.  We  will  explore  the 
assumptions  we  make  when  we  attempt 
to  provide  descriptions  of  things  too 
small  to  see  (such  as  subatomic  and 
subnuclear  particles)  or  too 
insubstantial  to  touch  (such  as 
neutrinos  and  gravitons).  We  will 
investigate  the  limitations  of  physics — 
why  we  cannot  predict  the  weather 
more  than  a  week  in  advance;  why  we 
need  sciences  other  than  physics,  such 
as  chemistry,  biology,  and  psychology. 


UPHYS  9a  Fall  1984 

Science,  Technology  and  the  Nuclear  Block  III: 

Arms  Dilemma  M  W  F  9 
Mr.  Goldstein 


The  technological  issues  involved  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race  are  discussed  and 
explained,  with  careful  attention  to  the 
scientific  principles  involved.  After  a 
historical  introduction,  discussions  will 
cover  the  nature  of  nuclear  weapons, 
compared  to  conventional  weapons;  the 
effects  of  nuclear  bombs,  including 
blast  effects  and  radiation  effects;  the 
effects  of  a  multiple  nuclear  exchange, 
including  such  possible  consequences  as 
"nuclear  winter  ";  the  nature  of 
weapons  delivery  systems,  and 
countermeasures;  and  finally,  the 
technological  issues  involved  in  treaty 
verification. 


A  background  in  physics  is  not 
essential,  but  the  course  will  be 
quantitative,  so  that  numerical  skills 
are  required.  Experts  from  outside  the 
university  will  be  invited  for  occasional 
lectures.  Readings  will  be  drawn  from 
Scientific  American  and  similar 
sources. 
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UPHYS  2b 
Introductory  Astronomy 

Mr.  Abbott 


Spring  1985 
Block  V: 
M  W  TH  10 


Student  interest  in  astronomy  is 
stimulated  by  teleprograms  such  as 
"Cosmos"  and  "Nova"  and  by  the 
breathtaking  close-up  pictures  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  sent  back  by  deep 
space  probes.  More  fundamentally, 
almost  everyone  wants  to  learn  about 
the  vastness  of  the  universe. 

Several  themes  run  through  this 
course.  First,  it  is  decidedly  "modern," 
with  great  emphasis  placed  on  new 
discoveries  made  with  radio  and  x-ray 
telescopes,  and  on  the  areas  of  current 
research  interest  such  as  quasars  and 
black  holes.  Second,  we  use  the  subject 
matter  to  show  that  considerable 
understanding  of  how  complex  and 
spectacular  objects  actually  work  can 
be  gained  from  the  application  of  very 


simple  physical  laws.  Third,  all 
students  get  to  use  the  24-inch 
reflecting  telescope  in  the  Grunebaum 
Observatory.  Although  the  skies  over 
Waltham  limit  what  can  be  seen 
compared  to  clear-sky  conditions, 
students  find  this  to  be  a  profound  and 
exciting  experience.  Fourth,  this  is  not 
isolated  academic  subject  matter.  Every 
citizen  should  have  some  understanding 
of  nuclear  energy  generation  and 
radioactivity.  The  way  stars  are  born 
and  planets  are  formed  and  the  history 
of  the  primitive  earth  set  the  stage  for 
the  biological  evolution  that  followed. 
The  origin  of  the  universe  and  the 
possibility  of  life  elsewhere  in  the 
universe  touch  on  great  questions  in 
philosophy. 
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UPHYS3b  Spring  1985 

Twentieth  Century  Physics  and  Its  Block  IV: 

Philosophical  Implications  T  TH  9  F  10 
Mr.  Pendleton 


This  course  introduces  non-scientists 
to  the  two  fundamental  revolutions  in 
modern  physics — quantum  mechanics 
and  relativity.  Although  both  of  these 
theoretical  schemes  have  had  great 
impact  on  our  practice  in  the 
unraveling  of  natural  phenomena,  we 
shall  be  principally  interested  in  the 
general  lessons  we  can  learn  about  the 
character  of  systematic  knowledge, 
based  on  our  analysis  of  these  two 
examples.  Both  conceptual  schemes  are 
contrary  to  normal  intuition,  especially 
to  the  intuition  of  one  well-versed  in 
the  physics  of  the  three  centuries 
preceeding  our  own.  That  contrariness 
has  many  philosophical  implications, 
some  of  which  we  shall  explore.  We 
shall  acquire  the  basic  ideas  of  quantum 
mechanics  and  relativity  using  a 
minimum  of  mathematics  by  focusing 
on  idealized  thought  experiments.  We 
shall  place  these  ideas  in  the  history  of 
physics  and  shall  argue  that  the 
epistemology  and  ontology  of  physics 
can  not  be  properly  understood  without 
understanding  that  history,  at  least  in  a 
schematic  form. 


In  mathematics  one  may  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  to  construct  an 
unambiguous  mathematical  description 
of  all  the  mathematical  truths  for 
which  we  can  give  indubitable  proofs 
(Goedel).  In  philosophy  one  may 
attempt  to  convince  by  rational 
argument  that  there  must  be  important 
philosophical  notions  that  cannot  be 
captured  in  the  web  of  philosophical 
discourse  (Wittgenstein,  for  example). 
In  physics  we  do  experiments  that  show 
that  there  can  not  be  a  single,  coherent, 
complete,  theoretical  account  of  the 
physical  world  (and  that  is  what  the 
course  is  about). 


University  Studies 
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University  Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences 


At  Brandeis  the  School  of  Social  Science 
is  composed  of  six  departments 
representing  specific  disciplines 
(Anthropology,  Economics,  History, 
Politics,  Psychology,  Sociology),  two 
interdisciplinary  departments  (African 
and  Afro-American  Studies,  American 
Studies),  three  concentrations  (History 
of  Western  Thought,  Latin  American 
Studies,  Linguistics)  and  seven 
programs  (Education,  Environmental 
Studies,  Legal  Studies,  Peace  Studies, 
Soviet  Studies,  Urban  Studies,  Women's 
Studies).  A  brief  description  of  each 
department  and  the  course  or  courses 
which  it  offers  as  part  of  the  University 
Studies  Program  (including  Linguistics) 
is  presented  in  the  following  pages.  A 
description  of  the  History  Department 
and  its  offerings  in  University  Studies 
may  be  found  in  another  section  of  this 
booklet.  A  description  of  the 
concentrations  and  programs  and  more 
detailed  information  regarding  each  of 
the  departments  may  be  found  in  the 
Brandeis  University  Bulletin. 

Each  department,  concentration  and 
program  represents  some  different 
facet  or  different  configuration  of 
interests  in  social  science.  What  binds 
them  together  as  a  school  is  a  common 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  behavior  of 
humankind.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Social  Science  Program  in  University 
Studies  to  introduce  you  to  the  different 


ways  in  which  the  various  social 
sciences  approach  this  common  study. 
You  will  note  from  the  descriptions  that 
follow  that  the  courses  which 
constitute  the  program  vary  markedly 
one  from  another.  Some  for  example 
tend  to  emphasize  issues  of  content 
whereas  others  stress  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  data  analysis  of  the 
discipline. 
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What  is  the  Requirement? 

The  Social  Science  Program  in 
University  Studies  requires  that  two 
semester  courses  be  chosen  from  a  list 
of  20  offered  by  the  various 
departments  in  the  school,  excluding 
History  with  the  restriction  that  both 
courses  not  be  taken  in  the  same 
department.  The  new  program  replaces 
the  old  distribution  requirement  and  is 
meant  to  direct  students  to  those 
courses  which  best  introduce  the 
methods  and  content  of  the  social 
sciences  to  non-social  science  majors. 
Transfer  credits  for  equivalent  courses 
may  be  offered  in  full  or  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirement  (consult 
the  registrar  and  the  appropriate 
department  | . 

The  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  at  any 
time  prior  to  graduation.  However, 
since  exposure  to  the  offerings  of  the 
various  departments  may  stimulate 
some  students  to  major  in  one  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
these  courses  early  in  the  college 
career. 


University  Studies  requirement  is  also 
the  first  course  required  for  majors  in 
those  disciplines;  other  departments 
provide  a  wider  range  of  choices. 

The  University  Studies  requirement  as 
stated  here  applies  to  students  entering 
in  September  1983  and  thereafter. 


The  information  contained  in  this 
booklet  should  help  you  to  decide  which 
two  courses  you  should  take.  Each 
course  will  introduce  you  to  one  of  the 
social  science  disciplines  and  you  may 
wish  to  read  the  prefatory  statements 
made  by  each  department  before 
deciding.  Note  that  for  some  depart- 
ments (Economics  and  Psychology),  the 
only  course  offered  to  fulfill  the 
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Courses  in  the  University  Studies 
Program  in  Social  Science 


UAAAS  60a 


Economics  of  Third  World 
Hunger 


Mr.  Riak 


Fall 


UAAAS  80aR 

Economy  and  Society  in  Africa 

Mr.  Nyangoni 

Fall 

UAAAS  125aR 
(UPOL  125a) 

Political  Change  in  Afro- 
American  Communities 

Mr.  Pouncy 

Spring 

UAMSTD  10a 

Problems  in  American 
Civilization 

Mr.  Cohen 

Fall 

UAMSTD  14a 

Women  in  Culture  and  Society 

Ms.  Klein,  and 
Staff 

Fall 

UAMSTD  150b 

The  Family  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Fuchs 

Spring 

UANTHR  la 

Social  Anthropology 

Mr.  Murray 

Fall 

UANTHR  2a 

The  Development  of  Prehistoric 
Societies 

Ms.  Zeitlin 

Fall 

UANTHR  19bR 

Egalitarian  Societies 

Mr.  Jacopin 

Fall 

UANTHR  laR 

Social  Anthropology 

Ms.  Robinson 

Spring 

UANTHR  3  7aR 

Modes  of  Thought 

Mr.  Saler 

Spring 

UECON  2a 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Sec.  1  and  2, 
Mr.  Coiner 

Fall 

UECON  2aR 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Sec.  1  and  2, 
Mr.  Schwalberg 

Spring 

ULING  100a 
(UANTHR  100a, 
UPSYCH  24a) 

Introduction  to  Linguistics 

Staff 

Fall 

ULING  lOOaR 
(UANTHR  100aR; 
UPSYCH  24aR) 

Introduction  to  Linguistics 

Staff 

Spring 

UPOL  10a 


The  Western  Political  Tradition 


Sec.  1  Ms.  Okin  Fall 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Abramson 
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UPOL  llbR 


Introduction  to  European 
Government 


Mr.  Macridis 


Fall 


UPOL  15a 

Introduction  to  International 
Relations 

Sec.  1  Mr.  Art 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Ilgen 

Fall 
Fall 

UPOL  lOaR 

The  Western  Political  Tradition 

Ms.  Okin 

Spring 

UPOL  14b 

Introduction  to  American 
Government 

Mr.  Woll 

Spring 

UPOL  15aR 

Introduction  to  International 
Relations 

Mr.  Keohane 

Spring 

UPSYCH  la 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Mr.  Todd 

and  Mr.  Cunningham 

Fall 

UPSYCH  laR 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

Mr.  Morant 
and  Mr.  Rubin 

Spring 

USOC  la 

Order  and  Change  in  Society 

Mr.  Bandarage 

Fall 

USOC  3a 

Self  and  Society 

Ms.  Reinharz 

Fall 

USOC  2aR 

History  of  Sociological  Theory 

Ms.  Hayim 

Spring 
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African  and  Afro-American  Studies 


In  this  interdisciplinary  department, 
courses  are  taught  by  specialists  from 
social  science  fields  who  are  interested 
in  questions  that  cross  traditional 
boundaries. 

Faculty  members  typically  use  the 
methodologies  of  their  primary  fields  of 
training  but  also  augment  them  with 
methods  of  allied  fields.  Thus  the  tools 
of  politics,  economics,  anthropology, 
sociology,  and  psychology  are  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  historical  and 
contemporary  cultural  experience  of 
peoples  of  Africa  and  of  African  descent 
around  the  world.  The  African  and 
Afro-American  Studies  courses  in  the 
University  Studies  Program  strongly 
emphasize  techniques  of  analysis. 


UAAAS  60a  Fall  1984 

The  Economics  of  Third  World  Hunger        Block  VIII/X: 
Mr.  Riak  MW  12:30-2 


This  course  uses  the  tools  of  social 
science,  economics  in  particular,  to 
study  causes  of  and  potential  solutions 
to  problems  of  production,  trade,  and 
food  consumption  in  the  under- 
developed world.  The  first  half  consists 
of  lectures,  while  the  second  combines 
lectures  and  discussions.  Some 
background  in  economics  will  be 


helpful.  Course  requirements  include  a 
midterm  and  a  final  exam,  as  well  as 
approximately  four  written  case 
analyses. 
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UAAAS  80aR 

Economy  and  Society  in  Africa 

Mr.  Nyangoni 


Spring  1985 

Block  IX: 

T  11-1  TH  12 


This  course  considers  perspectives  on 

the  interaction  of  economic  and  other 

variables  in  African  societies.  Topics 

include: 

1 

ethical  and  economic  bases  of 

distributive  justice;  the  role  of  value; 

objectivity  in  the  social  sciences,- 

2 

models  of  social  theory,  e.g.  Karl  Marx 

and  Max  Weber;  the  economics  of 

Utopias;  economic  variables  in  the 

theory  of  state;  economic  issues  and 

voter  behavior;  resource  allocation  in 

precolonial  African  societies;  Islamic 

societies  and  economic  egalitarianism; 


efficiency  and  equality  in  law;  African 

social  elites;  governmental 

bureaucracies  and  foreign 

multinational  business  corporations; 

civilian  and  military  governments; 

toward  a  welfare  society; 

4 

role  of  economic  variables  in  the  theory 

of  history; 

5 

Africa  and  the  world  systems  analysis: 

theory  and  methodology. 


UAAAS  125aR  Spring  1985 

Political  Change  in  Afro-American  Block  VII/VIII: 

Communities  MW  11-12:30 
Mr.  Pouncy 


This  course  is  an  investigation  into  the 
politicization  of  Afro- American 
communities  in  urban  areas  over  the 
past  100  years,  focusing  on  the 
following  issues:  leadership 
recruitment;  leadership  styles;  black 
access  to  city  machines;  paradoxical 
effects  of  1960s  militancy;  the  impact  of 
a  new  post- 1960s  political  class  and  the 
dilemmas  of  increasing  diversity. 
Examples  are  drawn  from  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis. 
Course  requirements  include  class 
participation,  four  short  research 
papers  and  an  oral  presentation. 
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American  Studies 


American  Studies  is  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  study 
of  the  myths,  values,  symbols,  rituals, 
heroes,  heroines,  institutions  and 
behavior  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Courses  explore 
ways  in  which  history  and  the 
environment  have  shaped  distinctive 
American  characteristics.  What  is 
special  about  the  civilization  and  how 
did  it  get  that  way?  Some  courses 
examine  such  institutions  as  the 
political  culture  or  the  family.  Others 
focus  on  themes  or  ideas  such  as 
immigration  or  conspiracy.  A  few  deal 
with  time  frames  such  as  the  1920s  or 
the  1960s.  Another  group  of  courses 
emphasizes  American  expressions  in 
literature,  drama  or  art.  The  main  idea 


is  to  illuminate  significant  issues  in 
American  life  through  the  utilization  of 
many  of  the  disciplines  of  the  social 
sciences,  keeping  in  mind  the  many 
sub-cultures  of  this  complex 
civilization.  The  American  Studies 
Department  works  closely  with  the 
programs  in  Legal  Studies,  Women's 
Studies,  and  Education. 


UAMSTD  10a  Fall  1984 

Problems  in  American  Civilization  Block  VI: 

Mr.  Cohen  T10THF11 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  America  as  a  separate  and 
definable  civilization.  A  major  concern 
is  relating  the  expressive  culture  of 
Americans  (their  myths,  legends, 
symbols,  folklore,  values,  heroes  and 
heroines,  wit,  wisdom,  literary  and 
other  expressive  motifs)  to  the  central 
political,  economic,  and  social  features 
of  the  civilization.  Another  is  the 
pivotal  concept  of  national  character, 
presented  here  from  the  point  of  view 
of  cultural  anthropology  and  modern 
studies  of  social  personality.  A  third  is 
the  problem  of  accounting  for  change 


within  stable  civilizational  forms. 
Students  read  Max  Weber,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  Clyde  Kluckhohn, 
Margaret  Mead,  David  Riesman,  Daniel 
Boorstin,  David  Potter,  and  others.  The 
course  normally  includes  two 
examinations. 
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UAMSTD  14a 

Women  in  Culture  and  Society 

Ms.  Klein  and  Staff 


Fall  1984 
Block  X: 
MWTH  1 


New  scholarly  findings  in  the  last 
decade  have  revolutionized  our 
understanding  of  sex  differences  and 
gender  identity.  Drawing  on  these  new 
scholarships  and  the  expertise  of 
Brandeis  faculty,  this  course  addresses 
the  following  questions: 
What  are  the  major  sources  of  sex  roles 
and  gender  identity? 
What  aspects  of  sex  differences  are 
biological,  psychological,  cultural? 
How  do  social  systems,  structures,  and 
values  influence  perceptions  of  gender 
as  well  as  behavior? 
How  has  women's  status  and 
experience  differed  in  traditional 
societies  compared  to  such  modern 
societies  as  the  U.S.? 


Contributions  of  scholars  in  biology, 
psychology,  anthropology,  political 
science,  economics,  history  and 
sociology  will  be  considered. 
Traditional  social  science  perspectives 
are  analyzed,  as  are  new  paradigms  and 
conceptual  frameworks  developed  by 
feminist  scholars,  many  of  which 
challenge  traditional  views.  Issues 
highlighted  include  sexuality, 
reproduction,  socialization,  family 
roles,  and  occupational  status. 


UAMSTD  150b 

The  Family  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Fuchs 


Spring  1985 
Block  XV: 
T2-4: 


This  course  is  an  examination  of  the 
evolution  of  the  dominant  middle-class 
family  system  in  the  United  States  from 
the  perspectives  of  sociobiology,  history, 
anthropology,  and  sociology.  The  course 
deals  with  the  environmental,  religious, 
political  and  ideological  factors  which 
shape  the  American  middle-class  family 
system.  The  dominant  middle-class 
family  system  is  compared  with  the 
families  of  ethnic-immigrant  groups 
such  as  the  Irish,  Italians,  Jews,  and 
Chinese.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
changing  parental  roles  as  immigrant- 
ethnic  groups  acculturate  to  dominant 
middle-class  patterns.  Also  examined 
are  variations  of  the  American  middle- 
class  model,  with  a  particular  look  at 


black  American  families  and  poor 
families.  Readings  include  primary 
accounts  of  family  life  in  various  ethnic 
cultures  in  the  United  States  as  Well  as 
secondary  sources  drawn  from  several 
social  science  perspectives.  There  is 
normally  a  midterm  examination  and  a 
substantial  term  paper  in  this  course. 
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Anthropology 


The  world  contains  many  different 
cultures,  kinds  of  experience  and  points 
of  view.  One  of  the  main  tasks  of 
anthropology  is  to  understand  these 
differences  by  trying  to  get  "inside"  a 
culture  and  look  at  the  world  through 
other  people's  eyes.  This  is  obviously  an 
impossible  task  if  taken  literally,  yet  it 
can  be  approximated.  Part  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  student  in 
anthropology  is  to  learn  the  world 
views  of  others. 

Another  way  to  understand  variation  in 
human  experience  is  to  approach  it  as  a 
problem  in  comparative  generalization. 
In  this  context  we  ask  what  is  common 
to  hunters  and  gatherers,  or  to 
peasants,  and  what  might  account  for 
the  similarities  and  differences  in  their 
cultures. 


Anthropology  has  one  foot  in  the  past 
and  one  foot  in  the  present. 
Archaeology  is  the  sub-discipline  that 
concerns  itself  with  culture,  adaptation, 
and  explanation  for  long  time  periods  of 
the  human  experience.  Social-cultural 
and  linguistic  anthropology  are  more 
concerned  with  the  present.  The 
courses  in  University  Studies  give  a 
broad  introduction  to  the  discipline  and 
its  contribution  to  knowledge. 


UANTHR  la,  Mr.  Murray 
UANTHR  laR,  Ms.  Robinson 
Social  Anthropology 


Fall  1984 
Block  VII/VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


Spring  1985 
Block  VU/VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
major  data  sources,  findings,  and 
methods  of  social  anthropology. 
Students  read  accounts  of  primitive  and 
Third- World  cultures  written  by 
anthropologists  and  other  observers. 
A  major  goal  is  to  show  that 
understanding  another  culture  is 
difficult,  but  possible. 


These  findings  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  course.  Finally,  the  primary  method 
of  anthropology,  participant  observer 
fieldwork,  will  be  related  to  current 
anthropological  understanding  of  social 
reality. 


Anthropology  has  been  able  to  clarify 
Western  ideas  about  major  institutions 
to  the  extent  that  our  understanding  of 
economy,  politics,  family  life,  and 
religion  have  been  forever  altered. 
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UANTHR  2a 

The  Development  of  Prehistoric 

Societies 

Ms.  Zeitlin 


Fall  1984 
Block  VIII/X: 
MW  12:30-2 


An  understanding  of  how  society 
functions  at  present  is  enriched  by  an 
appreciation  of  how  it  was  organized  in 
the  past  and  why  it  changed  over  time. 
For  the  greater  duration  of  human 
existence,  there  are  no  written  records 
to  describe  the  ways  in  which  people 
contended  with  their  physical 
environment,  organized  themselves 
into  social  units,  and  thought  about  the 
world  around  them.  Archaeology  is  our 
principal  tool  for  eliciting  information 
of  this  sort,  and  through  it  we  gain 
important  insights  into  the  nature  of 
human  development  and  the  conditions 
of  cultural  change. 

This  course  uses  the  archaeological 
record  to  chart  the  major  achievements 
of  prehistory.  Starting  with  the  earliest 
evidence  of  proto-human  groups  in 


Pliocene  Africa,  we  examine  how  the 
expanding  biological  and  cultural 
abilities  of  these  and  later  hunter- 
gatherers  allowed  humans  successfully 
to  exploit  habitats  as  diverse  as  the 
arctic  tundra  and  the  tropical  rain 
forest.  Two  further  evolutionary 
transformations  in  prehistory  were 
conditions  of  modern  urban  society:  the 
development  of  agriculture,  and  the 
formation  of  the  political  state.  We  will 
look  at  independent  examples  of  these 
developments  worldwide  in  order  to 
understand  their  causes  as  well  as  our 
current  conditions. 

Readings  include  an  assigned  text  and 
introductions  to  important  research  by 
various  archaeologists.  Students  will  be 
graded  on  the  basis  of  two  exams  and 
one  paper. 


UANTHR  19bR 
Egalitarian  Societies 

Mr.  Jacopin 


Fall  1984 
Block  IX: 
T11-1TH12 


This  course  is  designed  to  provide^ 
alternatives  to  the  ways  in  which  many 
of  us  view  and  interpret  our  own 
society.  The  approach  consists 
essentially  in  exploring  some  of  the 
contrasts  between  the  lifeways  and 
institutions  of  contemporary  developed 
societies  of  the  Western  world  and 
those  relatively  isolated  societies 
usually  studied  by  anthropologists.  We 
shall  examine  the  culture  of  hunters 
and  gatherers  living  in  tropical  and  in 
cold  desert  areas  as  well  as  the  lifeways 
of  forest  horticulturalists  in  equatorial 
jungles,  nomadic  pastoralists  of  East 
Africa,  and  so  forth. 


We  shall  focus  especially  on  such  basic 
social  institutions  as  the  family, 
economy,  religion  and  ideology  of  the 
simpler  cultures.  And  we  shall 
examine,  as  well,  these  peoples' 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  natural 
habitat,  their  patterns  of  leadership, 
conflicts  and  conflict  resolution,  and  so 
forth.  The  concluding  segment  of  the 
course  will  deal  with  the  present 
political  situation  of  such  stateless 
societies  as  they  come  increasingly 
under  the  influence  of  the  developed 
nations  and  their  representatives. 
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UANTHR  37aR 
Modes  of  Thought 

Mr.  Saler 


Spring  1985 
Block  X: 
MWTH  1 


Do  different  peoples  think  differently? 
Do  the  members  of  different  societies 
exhibit  differences  in  the  ways  that  they 
think  as  well  as  in  the  contents  of  their 
thoughts. 

The  philosopher  Levy-Bruhl  and  others 
suggest  that  many  non-literate  peoples 
are  largely  indifferent  to  (though  not 
inherently  incapable  of  conforming  to) 
Western,  or  Aristotelian,  two-valued 
logic.  Some  writers  claim  that 
schizophrenics,  young  children,  and  so- 
called  "primitive"  peoples  exhibit  forms 
of  thought  that  are  significantly 
different  from  those  of  highly  educated, 
"normal"  adults  in  Western  societies. 
And  some  recent  scholarship  even 
claims  that  most  people  in  our  society, 
not  just  people  in  "primitive"  societies, 
think  "magically"  most  of  the  time. 


The  course  explores  various  views  of 
modes  of  thought  advanced  by 
anthropologists,  philosophers, 
psychologists,  and  psychiatrists.  Topics 
include:  criteria  suggested  for 
identifying  rationality;  the  concept  of 
collective  representations,-  the  use  of 
metaphor  and  metonym;  claims  about 
the  "logic"  of  magic  and  witchcraft;  and 
the  possible  impact  of  literacy  on  modes 
of  thought. 

A  midterm  and  final  examination,  as 
well  as  a  term  paper,  are  required. 
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Economics 


Economics  focuses  on  how  society  uses 
its  productive  resources — natural 
resources,  labor,  capital  goods — to  meet 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  population. 
Inasmuch  as  the  quantities  in  which 
these  resources  are  available  to  society 
are  insufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  population,  hard 
choices  must  be  made.  Different  needs 
and  wants  will  be  met  to  different 
extents,  since  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  resources  devoted  to  meeting  one 
need  or  want,  the  fewer  the  resources 
that  are  available  for  the  satisfaction 
of  other  needs  and  wants.  Other 
choices  must  be  made  as  well: 
what  technologies  should  be  used  in 
producing  different  goods  and  services? 

Economics  studies  such  choice  making 
from  two  perspectives,  the  positive  and 
the  normative.  The  former  refers  to 
objective  analysis  of  the  mechanisms 
that  different  economic  systems — 
capitalist,  socialist,  communist  and 
their  variants — employ  in  making  the 
choices  referred  to  above.  In  other 
words,  how  do  the  different  systems 
work?  The  latter,  normative  analysis, 
involves  the  development  and 
application  of  criteria  for  evaluating  the 
performance  of  economic  systems  in 
their  choice-making  functions.  That  is, 
normative  analysis  attempts  to 
establish  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  different  systems  by  the  application 
of  common,  meaningful  standards. 


this  body  of  ideas  and  learns  how  to 
apply  them  in  the  analysis  of  current 
issues  of  economic  policy.  The 
department  also  offers  a  series  of 
courses  on  selected  topics,  such  as 
international  and  environmental 
economics,  which  can  be  studied  with 
the  elementary  tools  of  analysis. 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  proceed 
beyond  the  elementary  level,  the 
department  offers  a  set  of  intermediate- 
level  courses  in  economic  theory  and 
quantitative  methods.  These  equip 
the  student  to  undertake  more 
sophisticated  analysis.  Opportunities 
for  such  analytic  experience  are  offered 
in  a  series  of  upper-level  courses,  such 
as  the  legal  regulation  of  economic 
activity,  money  and  banking,  and  the 
economics  of  education. 

The  economics  curriculum  is  designed 
as  part  of  an  education  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  the  economics  concentrator 
will  find  the  knowledge  acquired  useful 
in  other  courses  of  study,  particularly 
in  the  other  social  sciences. 


Over  the  past  two  centuries, 
economists  have  developed  a  rich  body 
of  theories  and  methods  for 
understanding  the  ways  in  which 
economic  systems  work  and  for 
analyzing  policies  designed  to  improve 
their  performance.  In  the  first  two 
semesters  of  study,  the  economics 
student  is  introduced  to  the  elements  of 
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UECON  2a,  Mr.  Coiner 
UECON  2aR,  Mr.  Schwalberg 
Introduction  to  Economics 


Fall  1984 
Sec.  1,  Block  IV: 
TTH9F  10 
Sec.  2,  Block  VI: 
T10THF11 


Spring  1985 
Sec.  1,  Block  IV: 
TTH9F  10 
Sec.  2,  Block  VI: 
T10THF  11 


Economics  2a;  the  first  course  in 
economics  at  Brandeis,  introduces 
students  to  the  substance  and  method  of 
modern  economic  analysis.  The  course 
is  divided  into  two  major  sections. 
"Microeconomics"  deals  with  the 
behavior  of  individual  decision  units  in 
the  economy — households  and  business 
firms — and  their  interaction  in 
markets  of  different  kinds.  The 
purposes  of  this  part  of  the  course  are: 

to  understand  how  the  functioning  of 
markets  determines  the  kinds  of  goods 
that  are  produced  as  well  as  their 
distribution; 

to  provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  the 
market  mechanism;  for  understanding 
its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses. 
Important  here  are  such  issues  as  the 
ability  of  the  market  mechanism  to 
guide  resource  use  in  socially  desirable 
directions,  its  ability  to  cope  with  such 
side-effects  of  economic  activity  as 
environmental  disruption,  and  so  forth. 


"Macroeconomics"  deals  with  the 
performance  of  the  economy  in  the 
aggregate.  Major  topics  are  the  overall 
rate  of  growth  of  production,  the 
volume  of  unemployment,  and  the 
inflation  rate.  A  model  of  the 
relationships  among  these  variables  is 
developed  and  then  used  to  study  such 
means  of  government  intervention  as 
fiscal  policy  (taxes  and  government 
spending)  and  monetary  policy 
(variation  in  the  money  supply).  There 
are  lively  controversies  among 
economists  on  these  issues  and 
alternative  views  are  explored  and 
compared. 

Students  in  this  course  will  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  performance  and 
problems  of  the  American  economy. 
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Linguistics 


The  concentration  in  linguistics  is 
designed  to  give  students  a  foundation 
in  the  contemporary  understanding  of 
human  language.  It  emphasizes  the 
approach  of  transformational 
generative  grammar,  which  attempts  to 
describe  what  one  unconsciously  knows 
when  one  knows  how  to  speak  a 
language;  how  much  of  this  knowledge 
is  acquired;  and  how  much  is  a  product 
of  innate  genetic  endowment.  In  the 
past  twenty  years,  this  approach  to  the 
study  of  language  has  had  a  profound 
influence  on  fields  as  diverse  as 
philosophy,  psychology,  and 
anthropology,  as  well  as  on  the 
linguist's  traditional  concerns  with 
modern  and  classical  languages  and 
with  linguistic  universals. 


in  phonology  (sound  structure)  and 
syntax  (sentence  structure).  From  this 
core,  students  may  go  on  to  study  the 
structure  of  diverse  languages, 
historical  linguistics  (how  languages 
change),  semantics  (theory  of  meaning), 
and  sociolinguistics  (language 
considered  in  cultural  context).  In 
addition,  there  are  several  courses  with 
psychological  overtones,  dealing  with 
language  acquisition,  language 
processing,  and  the  relation  of  language 
to  other  cognitive  capacities.  The 
concentration  also  includes  certain 
elective  courses  offered  by  the 
departments  of  philosophy 
anthropology,  and  computer  science. 


The  offerings  in  linguistics  at  Brandeis 
center  around  a  number  of  core  courses 


ULING  100a,  Staff 
ULING  lOOaR,  Staff 
Introduction  to  Linguistics 


Fall  1984 
Block  XI/XV: 
TTH  2-3:30 


Spring  1984 
Block  XI/XV: 
TTH  2-3:30 


This  course  deals  with  what  it  means  to 
know  and  acquire  a  human  language 
and  with  what  distinguishes  human 
languages  from  other  means  of  human 
and  animal  communication.  Exploring 
primarily  the  phonology  (sound 
structure),  morphology  (word 
structure)  and  syntax  (sentence 
structure)  of  language,  the  course 
shows  that,  despite  the  apparently  vast 
disparities  among  human  languages, 
there  are  many  important  universal 
properties  of  language  that  transcend 
cultural  boundaries.  These  universals 
reflect  biological  properties  of  the 
human  species,  and  thus  bear 


significantly  on  the  crucial  question  of 
how  much  of  our  behavior  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  environment  and  how 
much  to  an  innate  endowment  of 
"human  nature." 

Students  will  be  required  to  take  two 
examinations  and  do  about  seven 
problem  sets.  These  involve  detailed 
analyses  of  data  from  English  and  other 
languages  such  as  Turkish,  Swahili, 
Japanese,  and  Tagalog,  as  well  as 
discussion  of  the  implications  of  the 
analysis  for  the  theory  of  language. 
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Politics 


The  discipline  of  politics  or  political 
science  covers  a  broad  range  of  human 
activities:  the  contests  over  who  gets 
what  in  society  and  when,  where,  why 
and  how  they  get  it.  Such  struggles  take 
place  within  and  between  states  and 
occur  over  ideas  and  values,  over  the 
power  to  rule  and  influence,  over 
scarce  social  resources,  over  individual 
and  group  rights  and  freedoms,  and 
over  a  whole  host  of  other  valued  goods 
and  prerogatives.  Department  faculty 
members  offer  courses  that  examine 


the  origins,  nature,  and  course  of  such 
struggles,  and  do  so  from  several 
perspectives,  using  a  variety  of 
methods.  These  courses  are  divided 
into  four  fields:  American  Politics, 
Comparative  Politics,  International 
Relations,  and  Political  Theory. 
Introductory  courses  are  given  in  each 
of  these  fields,  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  prerequisites  for 
enrollment  in  higher-level  courses 
within  the  department. 


UPOL  10a,  Sec.  1,  Ms.  Okin 

Sec.  2,  Mr.  Abramson 
UPOL  lOaR,  Ms.  Okin 
The  Western  Political  Tradition 


Fall  1984 
Sec.  1,  Block  IV: 
TTH9F  10 
Sec.  2,  Block  XI: 
T  1  TH  F  2 


Spring  1985 
Block  IV: 
TTH9F  10 


This  course  is  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  major  ancient  and  modern  texts 
central  to  Western  political  thought, 
including  Plato's  Republic,  Aristotle's 
Politics,  Hobbes'  Leviathan,  and  Locke's 
Second  Treatise  of  Government.  The 
works  will  be  studied  historically  and 
in  terms  of  their  contemporary 
significance.  Topics  include  alternative 
explanations  of  the  ways  in  which 
power,  institutions,  leadership,  social 
and  political  structure,  and  ideologies 


shape  our  lives.  Questions  of  justice, 
liberty,  equality,  citizenship,  the 
problem  of  "dirty  hands,"  and  the 
proper  relationship  between  duties  and 
rights  will  be  considered.  Each 
instructor  will  choose  which  issues  he 
or  she  wishes  to  stress.  All  instructors 
will  require  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination.  Individual  instructors 
may  also  assign  an  additional  short 
paper. 
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UPOL  llbR  Fall  1984 

Introduction  to  European  Government  Block  V: 

Mr.  Macridis  M  W  TH  10 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
study  and  analysis  of  comparative 
political  systems.  It  presents  such 
major  concepts  as  representation; 
power;  elites;  mobilization  and 
participation;  civic  culture;  and 
political  development.  The  evolution 
of  major  institutions — the  state, 
parliaments,  bureaucracies,  political 
parties — will  be  considered;  and  major 
political  forms — democracy, 


authoritarianism,  totalitarianism — will 
be  outlined.  Illustrative  material  is 
drawn  from  European  democracies;  the 
Soviet  system;  Nazism;  fascism  and 
franquismo;  and  the  reemerging 
democracies  of  the  Mediterranean, 
notably  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece. 
The  course  also  relates  economic  to 
political  developments  and  emphasizes 
factors  that  make  for  stability  or  crisis 
in  various  countries. 


UPOL  15a,  Sec.  1,  Mr.  Art 

Sec.  2,  Mr.  Ilgen 
UPOL  15aR,  Mr.  Keohane 
Introduction  to  International  Relations 


Fall  1984 
Sec.  1,  Block  V: 
M  W  TH  10 
Sec.  2,  Block  XI: 
T  1  TH  F  2 


Spring  1985 
Block  X: 
MWTH1 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  world  politics  through 
theoretical  analysis  and  historical 
investigation.  The  principal  objective  is 
to  help  students  understand  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  world 
political  system;  major  causes  of  war 
and  other  forms  of  conflict;  the  means 
by  which  international  conflict  is 
conducted,  controlled,  and  resolved; 
sources  of  inequality  among  states;  and 
forces  of  change  in  world  politics. 
Historical  case  studies  focus  on  events 
such  as  the  two  world  wars  of  this 
century,  the  origins  of  the  Cold  War, 
and  the  recent  controversies  over 
proposals  for  a  new  international 
economic  order.  We  seek  to  know  not 
only  the  historical  record  but  also  to 
interpret  and  explain  events  as  well, 
and  we  will  therefore  systematically 
compare  historical  periods  and  cases. 
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UPOL  14b  Spring  1985 

Introduction  to  American  Government  Block  V: 

Mr.  Woll  MWTH10 


The  course  introduces  the  student  to 
the  American  constitutional  system, 
government,  and  politics.  It  explores 
such  major  concepts  as  constitutional 
democracy,  the  rule  of  law, 
representative  government,  party 
competition,  and  leadership. 

The  course  seeks  to  identify  what  is 
unique  about  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
its  subsequent  development.  The 
Constitution's  eighteenth-century 
European  Enlightenment  beginnings  are 
considered,  and  subsequent  European 
comparisons  are  used  where  relevant. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
evolution  of  Congress,  the  Presidency, 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  way  in  which 


political  parties  and  interest  groups 
became  a  central  component  of  the 
political  process. 

Major  readings  in  the  course  include 
selected  papers  from  the  federalist, 
written  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
James  Madison;  constitutional  law 
cases;  selections  from  the  literature  of 
political  science;  and  recent  case 
studies  examining  American  political 
issues  or  personalities. 
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Psychology 


Psychology  applies  systematic 
empirical  observation  and 
experimental  methods  to  the  study  of 
mind  and  behavior. 

Psychology  is  interdisciplinary  in  that 
it  studies  the  biology  of  its  subjects  as 
well  as  their  ways  of  adapting  to  their 
environment.  Psychology  is  unique 
among  the  biological  sciences  in  that  it 
studies  the  character  and  organization 
of  phenomenal  experience.  It  is  unique 
among  the  social  sciences  in  its 
extensive  use  of  the  experimental 
method  to  study  behavior. 

The  department  offers  students  a  wide 
range  of  courses  and  opportunities  for 
advanced  training  in  social, 
developmental,  experimental, 
physiological,  and  clinical  psychology, 
as  well  as  in  the  allied  fields  of 


linguistics  and  cognitive  science.  All 
students  are  invited  to  attend  the 
Psychology  Colloquium  Series  that 
brings  speakers  from  across  the  nation 
to  discuss  their  latest  findings. 


UPSYCH  la,  Mr.  Todd  and 

Mr.  Cunningham 
UPSYCH  laR,  Mr.  Morant  and 

Mr.  Rubin 
Introduction  to  Psychology 


Fall  1984  Spring  1985 

Block  Xn/XIH:      Block  VH/Vm": 
MW  2-3:30         MW  11-12:30 


This  course  introduces  the  student  to 
the  major  fields  of  psychology  covered 
in  greater  detail  in  more  advanced 
courses.  Beginning  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  basic  data  of  psychology, 
experience  and  behavior,  the  course 
surveys  our  understanding  of  the 
processes  responsible  for  sensation  and 
perception;  learning  and  memory,- 
thinking  and  cognitive  development; 
language;  motivation  and  personality; 
intelligence;  and  social  behavior  and 
psychopathology.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  stresses  the  biological 
underpinning  of  behavior  and  how 


behavior  is  modified  through 
experience.  The  second  part  stresses 
how  competencies,  attitudes  and 
personality  are  modified  at  different 
developmental  stages  of  life. 
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Sociology 


Sociology  offers  a  broad-based  approach 
to  the  study  of  society  with  an  emphasis 
on  critical  analysis  of  social  problems 
and  social  change.  The  goals  of  our 
undergraduate  program  are  several- 
fold:  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
discipline  of  sociology;  to  nurture  an 
appreciation  of  social  inquiry;  to  teach 
the  history  structures,  and  problems  of 
modern  societies;  to  develop  our 
students'  ability  to  think  analytically 
and  critically  about  social  life;  and  to 
offer  exposure  to  a  variety  of  settings  in 
which  students  can  learn  how  personal 
and  social  changes  take  place. 


methods,  criminology,  family  and 
occupations,  we  continually  strive  to 
create  courses  which  reflectriew  and 
emerging  areas  of  study  such  as:  Social 
Conflict  and  Its  Control;  Feminist 
Critiques  of  Contemporary  Social 
Institutions;  Sociology  of  Birth  and 
Death;  Militarism,  the  Arms  Race  and 
American  Society;  Sociology  of  Mass 
Culture;  Issues  in  Third  World 
Development;  Survival  in  a  Man-Made 
World;  The  Threats  and  Promises  of 
Technology;  Black  Intellectuals  and  the 
Crisis  of  the  Twentieth  Century;  Aging 
and  Society;  and  others. 


To  this  end,  in  addition  to  standard 
courses  of  the  discipline  such  as  theory, 


USOC  la 

Order  and  Change  in  Society 

Ms.  Bandarage 


Fall  1984 
Block  IX: 
T11-1TH12 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
sociological  perspective  with  an 
emphasis  on  analyzing  aspects  of  social 
order  and  change.  Readings  include  a 
number  of  recently  published  studies. 
Among  the  topics  addressed  are: 


community  and  urbanism,-  the  family; 
distribution  of  inequality;  race  and 
racism;  social  movements;  and 
deviance  and  its  control. 
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USOC  2aR 

History  of  Sociological  Theory 

Ms.  Hayim 


Spring  1985 
Block  VU/VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


The  course  introduces  the  student  to 
the  foundations  of  modern  sociological 
and  psychological  thinking.  Basic 
approaches  to  the  study  of  such  major 
sociological  themes  as  the  individual 
and  society;  social  order  and  conflict; 
culture  and  social  institutions;  human 
nature;  and  human  interaction  will  be 
presented  in  ways  that  foster  an 
understanding  of  our  modern  social 
reality  and  dilemmas.  The  course  also 
analyzes  the  basic  ideas  of  such  classical 


and  modern  authors  as  Comte,  Marx, 
Durkheim,  Freud,  and  Mead. 


USOC  3a 

Self  and  Society 

Ms.  Reinharz 


Fall  1984 
Block  VII/VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


Both  sociologists  and  psychologists  are 
interested  in  the  way  individuals  shape 
groups  and  groups  shape  individuals.  In 
this  course  we  will  focus  on  how 
sociologists  have  studied  this  issue. 
This  focus  is  called  sociological  social 
psychology.  We  will  begin  the  course  by 
discussing  concepts  and  theories  used 
within  this  framework,  particularly 
socialization.  We  will  consider  theories 
about  how  the  self  is  formed.  Then,  we 
will  examine  several  different  settings 
to  understand  how  socialization  works. 
These  include  families,  delinquent 
gangs,  camps  for  overweight  people, 
professional  settings,  senior  citizen 
residences,  and  communes,  among 
others.  With  the  knowledge  we  acquire 
in  this  course,  we  can  make  suggestions 
about  ways  of  modifying  the 
socialization  process.  Social  psychology 
is  a  core  component  of  contemporary 
sociology  and  serves,  along  with  other 
USOC  courses,  as  a  good  introduction 
to  departmental  offerings. 
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